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Tobacco  crops  in  recent  years  have 
been  outstanding  in  quality.  New 
methods,  sponsored  by  the  United 
States  Government  and  the  States, 
have  helped  the  farmer  grow  finer 
cigarette  tobacco.  Hov/,  as  indepen- 


dent tobacco  experts  like  J.  M.  Ball 
point  out.  Lucky  Strike  has  been  buy- 
ing the  cream  of  these  finer  crops.  And 
so  Luckies  are  better  than  ever.  Have 
you  tried  a  Lucky  lately?  Try  them 
for  a  v\^eek.  Then  you'll  know  why... 


WITH  MiM  WH®  ^:nmj  imj\^m  5est»i?'s  lucmes  2toi 
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Editor's  note:  It  was  like  an  anxious 
water  faucet  dreaming  of  Niagara  Falls, 
but  we  did  it  anyway.  We  sent  copies  of 
the  Purple  Parrot  to  big  time  editors  of 
big  time  magazines  so  they  could  see  how 
like  them  we  were  trying  to  be  and  some 
of  them  wrote  us  notes.  We  thought  you'd 
like  to  see  them. 

Collier's 

Dear  Miss  Kohey: 

On  my  return  to  the  office  I  find  your 
letter  of  December  6th  and  copy  of  the 
December  issue  of  the  Purple  Parrot. 

I  have  examined  your  magazine  with 
great  interest  and  think  you  have  done  a 
splendid  job. 

WILLIAM  L.  CHENERY, 
Editor,  "COLLIERS" 

Saturday  Evening  Post 

Dear  Miss  Kobey: 

I  didn't  have  time  to  read  the  Purple 
Parrot,  but  I  did  have  time  to  look  at  it 
closely,  and  it  looks  fine.  Thank  you  for 
sending  us  a  copy. 

WESLEY  WINANS  STOUT. 
Editor,  "SATURDAY 
EVENING  POST" 

Redboolc 

Dear  Miss  Kobey; 

The  Purple  Parrot  brings  up  so  many 
memories  of  Northwestern  that  it  is  not 
only  difficult,  but  completely  impossible, 
to  be  objective  about  it. 

Besides  that,  it  is  planned  for  people 
who  are  not  objective,  but  very  much 
prejudiced  in  regard  to  the  campus,  and 
it  seems  to  me  that  it  has  high  appeal  to 
them.  The  November  issue,  which  I  have 
just  received,  has  many  virtues,  and,  like 
a  good  friend,  I  would  appreciate  it  for  its 
faults — if  another  sees  them. 

EDWIN  BALMER. 
Editor,  "REDBOOK 
MAGAZINE" 

Ken 

Dear  Miss  Kobey: 

Thank  you  very  much  for  sending  me 
the  Purple  Parrot.  I'm  looking  forward 
to  reading  it  as  soon  as  I  have  a  moment 
to  spare.  The  general  make-up  of  the 
magazine  is  very  good,  I  think. 

ARNOLD  GINGRICH, 

Editor,  "KEN" 
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j'lomfe   taken   at   Baker   CreeB 
ESun  Valley,  Idaho,  by  Ellis  Chapln, 
lUnion   Pacific   publicity    photogra-j 
pher. 

Posed  by  Ruth  Marcus,  Gamma 
iPhi  Beta,  and  Jack  Ryan,  Phi  Delta 
ETheta,  while  enjoying  their  prize 
Ivacations  at  Sun  Valley.  They  were 
lelected  most  popular  girl  and  boy 
tat  Northwestern  in  the  recent 
Purple  Parrot  contest. 
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YOU  CAN  READ  YOUR 
OWN  PARROT  NOW  — 

The  next  four  issues  ...  only  73c 


*•  ARTICLES -Satire.  Humor 

*  STORIES— The  Cream  of  N.  U.'s  Talent 

*  CARTOONS—Campus  ami  National  Artists 
•  JOKES-A  Laugh  a  Day  .  .  . 

*  PICTURES— Campus  Exposures 

*  FASHIONS— Keep  Up  With  the  Times 

■k  REGULAR  FEATURES -PoHticosis,  So  You've  Got  a  Date! 


S  Check  When  You  Register  \E\ 


GOLDEN  HARVEST 
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HE  MAKERS  OF 
5c  OLD  NICK  AND 
5c  BIT-0-HONEY 


RICH,  CREAMY  CHOCOLATE 
DELICIOUS  FRAPPE  CENTER 
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We  were  wondering  just  the  other 
day  what  would  happen  to  the 
Parrot  should  it  be  edited  by  an  out- 
of-town  individual.  It  seems  that 
this  magazine  has  the  nasty  little 
habit  of  going  to  press  during  each 
and  every  holiday',  not  excluding 
summer  vacations.  Our  September 
issue  was  assembled  the  week  before 
school  opened.  November  was  made- 
up  during  Thanksgiving,  and  little 
January  came  during  the  Christmas 
holidays.  Oh,  we  aren't  complain- 
ing, we  are  just  contemplating.  A 
fellow  can  contemplate   if  he  wants. 

can't  he? 

*     *     * 

However,  life  hasn't  been  so  hectic 
of  late.  'Whether  the  new  Parrot 
has  encouraged  writers,  or  writers 
are  just  realizing  the  effectiveness 
of  a  magazine  medium  we  will  never 
know,  but  whatever  the  reasons  the 
facts  still  remain.  Good  fiction  is 
coming  in  from  varied  literai'y  sources 
throughout  the  campus,  and  non- 
fiction  writers  are  eager  to  do  our 
article  assignments.  Truly,  life  is 
not  so  hectic  of  late. 


It  has  always  seemed  to  me  that 
people  who  wax  woeful  over  good- 
bys  are  merely  afraid  they  won't  be 
missed.  It's  similar  to  the  suspense 
attendant  upon  having  one  foot  on 
land  and  the  other  on  a  rapidly  re- 
ceding canoe.  I  can't  admit  this  feel- 
ing now  no  matter  what  I  think,  so 
I'll  just  put  my  typographical  tongue 
in  my  cheek  and  hope  that  I'm  not 
being  premature  when  I  say  I  am 
being  graduated  at  the  close  of  Jan- 
uary. And  then  comes  all-day 
Parrots,  I  hope. 

The  trouble  it  takes  to  get  together 
future  Parrots  will  be  laid  upon  each 
of  the  members  of  our  Editorial 
Board.  One  issue,  according  to  present 
plans,  will  be  turned  over  to  each  of 
the  members  to  turn  each  of  their 
heads  an  equal  gray. 

Bobette  Kobey, 
Managing  Editor 
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ARTICLES 

HE  WON   HIS  EDUCATION Bobette   Kobey        9 

Most  people  never  win  anj-thing,  but  Henry  ShuU  was  smart  and 
he  came  to  N.  U.  on  his  prizes. 

STAY  UP  AND  SUFFER Thomas   Leahy     10 

A  straight  "A"  student  tells  j'ou  how  to  hit  those  finals. 

HE  DON'T  AND  ME  NEITHER Marguerite  Cleary      11 

You  thmk  you  use  good  English  just  because  you  go  to  college. 
This  article  proves  the  janitor  has  nothing  on  you. 

STORIES 

NOCTURNE   Bert  Bransford        S 

He  knew  he  didn't  "belong."  but  he  didn't  really  find  it  out  until 
he  went  to  a  dance  at  a  college  on  the  lake  near  Chicago.  The 
story  of  a  young  musician. 

A  FAVOR  FOR  MY  AUNT Marge  Wilding        6 

One  of  those  match-making  aunls  struck  her  match  on  New  Year's 
Eve  and  it  exploded  right  in  her  face. 

FEATURES 

SLEEPING  WITH  CHARLIE Bob  Parrish        8 

Charlie  thought  sleeping  was  a  form  of  exercise,  and  he  almost 
convinces  Mr.  Parrish. 

PUTTERING  IN  THE  PURPLE'S  PAST  AND  PRESENT Richard  Hedblom     32 

The  low-down  on  Northwestern's  publication  set-up.  \Mio  gets 
how  much,  and  why. 

SUN  VALLEY.  HO! Ruth  Marcus  and  Jack  Ryan      12 

Winners  in  the  PARROT  Popularity  contest  come  back  from  their 
Sun  Valley  vacation  and  tell  all, 

DEPARTMENTS 

POLITICOSIS 21 

How  the  big  fraternity  houses  are  fortifying  themselves  against 
the  possible  erection  of  a  freshmen  men's  dormitory. 

PARROTING     Prowler     22 

More  personals  on  Northwestern  personalities. 

STYLISTICALLY  SPEAKING 

WOMEN'S   FASHIONS    Jean    Bartelme     19.  20 

MEN'S    FASHIONS    14,  23 

SO  YOU'VE  GOT  A   DATE Bob   Nicolin     24 

PICTURES 

SUN  VALLEY  SHOTS   13,  14 

THE   FASHION   SHOWS    19. 20 
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Study  In  Contrast 

JV.  U.  in  about  1884 — faculty  of 
154,  student  body  of  743  (102  in 
Women's  College),  seven  buildings 
on  campus,  six  literary  societies,  real 
estate  and  "sundries"  valued  at 
$1,253,296,  13  members  in  Phi  Beta 
Kappa,  handlebar  mustaches,  the 
"VIDETTE"  as  the  campus  life 
magazine. 

N.  U.  in  about  1938 — faculty  of 
nearly  1,100,  registrations  around 
17,000  (10,500  men  and  6,500  wom- 
en), nearly  75  buildings  on  the  Ev- 
anston  campus  alone,  some  55  clubs, 
organizations,  religious  groups,  and 
professional  fraternities  not  to  men- 
tion 19  sororities,  18  open  houses, 
and  20  fraternities — plus  the  Purple 
Parrot. 


Must  Be  Braden 

After  the  would-be  wit  had  fin- 
ished his  99th  straight  joke,  and 
while  he  was  madly  haw-hawing 
over  it,  his  date  said  wearily,  "I 
thought  you  had  about  exhausted  the 
supply." 

He  came  back  quickly,  "No,  I'm 
supplying  the  exhaust." 


Paging  Prot.  Breeden 

QUESTION  OF  THE  MONTH: 
When  pledges  substitute  for  upper- 
class  fraternity  brothers  or  sisters 
in  their  lecture  classes  in  the  early 
hours,  how  many  pledges  per  day, 
per  week,  per  sorority  or  fraternity 
and  how  many  oral  and  physical 
reprimands  for  bad  lecture  notes  are 
involved?  In  a  nearby  seat  in  Harris 
107  we've  seen  three  different  scrib- 
bling stand-ins  in  three  different  ses- 
sions of  one  class  this  last  week — 
and  the  real  occupant  of  the  seat 
not  once! 


Little  Shaver 

Doctor:  I'd  like  a  quart  of  blood 
for  a  transfusion.   Can  you  give   it'? 

Student:  I  can  only  give  you  a 
pint,   I    gotta   shave   tomorrow. 


A  sorority  is  a  group  of  girls  liv- 
ing in  one  house  with  a  single  pur- 
pose— to  get  more  girls  to  live  in  one 
house   with    a    single    purpose. 


"Waiter,  this  plate  evidently  wasn't 
washed." 

"Whaddya  mean?  That's  your 
soup." 


HI  Say! 

Irate  Customer:  Waiter,  what  in 
the  world  is  this? 

Waiter:  It's  bean  soup,  sir. 

I.  C:  I  don't  care  what  it's  been, 
what  is   it  now? 


More  Poetry  Than  Truth 

The  stars  are  out 
The   sky   is   blue 
I    walk    the    beach 
With  a  Sigma  Nu 
I  try  to  point  out 
The  evening's  charms 
He  takes  me  into 
His   manly    arms. 
I  show  him  the  waves 
Pounding   the   shore 
He  holds  me  tighter 
Whispers  lies  I  adore. 
I  try  to  point  out 
The  beauteous  night 
But  what  can  I  do 
If  he's  impolite? 
P.S.   I   did   it. 


Marion 


Ouch! 

The    first    thing    a    spark    of    love 
does  is  burn  a  hole  in  your  pocket. 
— Carolina  Buccaneer 


m'Mmm 


A  PICK-A-BACK  PLAME  IS  TDO  HEAVILY 
LOADED  (FOB  LONG  FLIGHT)  TO  TAKE  OFF 
FROM  THE  WATEB,  THUS  MUST  BE  LAUNCHED 
IN  MID-AlR 


HOW  THE  FATHOMETEP  IMSTAMTLV  RECORDS 
HOW  FAR  A  SHIP  IS  FROM  SEA-  BOTTOM . . 


P.  A.  MONEY-BACK  OFFER.  Smoke  20  fragrant  pJpe- 
f uls  of  Prince  Albert.  If  you  don't  find  it  the  mellowest, 
tastiest  pipe  tobacco  you  ever  smoked,  return  the 
pocket  tin  with  the  rest  of  the  tobacco  in  it  to  us  at 
any  time  within  a  month  from  this  date,  and  we  will 
refund  full  purchase  price,  plus  postage.  (Signed) 
R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Company,  Winston-Salem,  N.C. 


pipefuls  of  fragrant   tobacco  in 
every  2-oz.  tin  of  Prince  Albert 
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LOOK  AT  THIS 
BARGAIN 

SILENT 

SMITH-CORONA 

Save  $15 


$49 


50 


Regular  S64J0  Model 

Brand  new  portable  machines  carrying 
full  guarantee.  Limited  quantity.  See 
them  today  and  get  full  details  of  this 
amazing    offer! 


FILMS  DEVELOPED  &  PRINTED 
24-HOUR  SERVICE 
CO-OP  CAMERA  SHOP 


NORTHWESTERN 

STUDENT    m   ^^^^^1^    ASSOCIATION 

Orrington  Hotel  BIdg.  Gre.  2600 


Application  Pictures 

just  the  right  size  and  finish 
to    secure    a    good    position. 

Eugene  L.  Ray 

Official  Photographers 
for   l\'orlhivcstern 

1606  ChicaKo  Ave.  Uni.  22,S8 


JAN.  13 — Frosh  Prom.  Formal  party 
at  Shawnee.  Yearlings  step  out  be- 
fore finals  quarantine. 

JAN.  15 — Marian  Anderson,  con- 
tralto, Auditorium  theatre,  3:30,  A 
high  note  in  the  season's  musical 
programs. 

JAN.  16 — Northwestern  vs.  Minne- 
sota, baslietball.  Patten  gym,  8:00. 
Cagers  try  to  emulate  gridders  in 
conquering  the  Mighty  Gophers. 
Action    has   the   floor. 

JAN.  17— Stefan  Zweig,  "History— 
the  Teacher  of  Mankind,"  Orchestra 
Hall,  8:15,  Northwestern  University 
Lecture  Series.  Another  great  Ger- 
man refugee  who  has  a  penchant  for 
spealving  his  mind. 

JAN.  21 — Mid-year  examinations  be- 
gin, 2:00.  The  time  to  prove  that 
there's  more  to  college  than  just 
going  to  classes  and  studying. 

JAN.  27 — Sydney  R.  Montague.  "Un- 
der Northern  Lights."  Orchestra 
Hall,  8:15,  Northwestern  University 
Lecture  Series.  A  former  member 
of  the  Royal  Canadian  Mounted 
Police  tells  how  he  got  his  man.  All 
spinsters    please    note. 

FEB.  2 — Northwestern  vs.  Marquette, 
basketball.  Patten  gym,  8:00.  Back- 
board shots  for  that  after-exams 
boredom.     The  'Wildcats  hold  court. 

FEB.  3 — Registration  for  the  second 
semester  begins,  8:30.  Be  sure  to 
check   up  on  those   snap  courses. 

FEB.  4 — Northwestern  vs.  Iowa, 
basketball.  Patten  gym.  8:00.  Farm 
boys  come  to  the  Big  City — but  the 
■Wildcats  hope  to  go  to  town. 

FEB.  6 — Classes  begin,  second  semes- 
ter, 8:00.  Those  dreams  of  a  seven- 
point  begin  to  fade. 

FEB.  10— Dorothy  Thompson,  "This 
Changing  'World,"  Orchestra  Hall, 
8:00.  Northwestern  University  Lec- 
ture Series.  A  woman's  dream  comes 
tr.i4e — a  whole  evening  to  speak  and 
a   large   audience   to   listen. 

Please  turn  to  page  21 


You  Will 
Never  Taste  a 

REAL 
BARBECUE 

Until  You  Go 
to  the 

VILIA 
DEMETRE 

1657  Sheridan  Road 
WILMETTE,  ILLINOIS 

No  Man's  Land 

Between   Wilmette 
and  Kenilworth 


Famous  for  delicious 
barbecued  chicken  and 
hamburgers.  Meet  your 
friends  at  the  beautiful 
Spanish  Villa  after 
school,  the  dance  or  the 
theatre. 


I'LL 

MEET  YOU 

AT 

DEMETRE'S 
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kjs'^rafion  by  Betty  ScheflFler 


They  were  kind  to  him,  these  young 
Americans,    but    he    didn't    belong. 


by    BERT    BRANSFORD 


A  PURPLE  P 


ORT  STORY 


The  last  slender  notes  sang  in  the 
stillness,  then  Carl  dropped  his 
bow.  There  was  a  moment's  hush 
before  he  felt  the  applause  beating 
against  him.  He  made  his  lips  smile 
as  he  bowed.  They  clapped  and 
clapped.  He  had  to  play  one  encore, 
and  another,  before  they  would  let 
him  go. 

Finally  he  went  back-stage,  only 
to  find  there  more  people,  their  eager 
faces  and  eager  hands  turned  toward 
him. 

"So  lovely  .  .  .  never  heard  such  .  .  . 
thank  you  so  .  .  .  exquisite  .  .  .  my 
dear  Mr.  Muller  ...  a  great  violinist 
.  .  .  autograph  .  .  .  thank  you  ...  so 
beautiful  .  .  .  thrilling  .  .  ." 


He  forced  his  lips  to  keep  on  smil- 
ing at  these  insistently  chattering 
people,  and  his  tired  hand  scrawled 
his  name  over  and  over  again.  They 
meant  to  be  kind,  he  supposed.  They 
did  like  his  playing,  and  they  thought 
he  would  be  glad  to  know  it.  Of 
course,  they  never  thought  of  how 
weary  he  was  after  the  long  evening. 
They  never  thought  of  how  he  longed 
for  a  few  moments  of  peace.  But 
then,  how  could  they  know? 

At  last  he  could  stand  it  no  longer. 
Murmuring  polite  phrases,  he  pushed 
his  way  through  the  still  clamoring 
crowd.  As  he  neared  the  dressing- 
room  door,  he  saw  Emil  standing 
there.     Emil    looked    very    satisfied, 


Carl  thought  suddenly;  the  house 
must   have  been   good   tonight. 

"Did  you  have  to  be  rude  to  them?" 
Emil  hissed  at  him  when  Carl  reach- 
ed the  dressing-room.  "Don't  forget 
that  they're  the  ones  who  pay  you." 

"I  tried  not  to  be  rude,  Emil,"  pro- 
tested Carl,  "But  I  am  so  tired." 

Emil  was  not  appeased,  but  he 
snapped  back.  "Well,  change  your 
clothes  quickly.  Our  train  leaves  in 
less  than  an  hour." 

Another  night  of  bumping  and  rat- 
tling! How  he  longed  for  the  slow 
calm  of  the  hills  around  his  green 
little  village  in  the  home-land.  All 
these  American  cities  seemed  just 
Please  turn  to  page  28 
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He  had  just  enough  time  to  say 
"Happy  New  Year,  youngster," 
before   I   threw   the   champagne. 


Of  course  it  was  too  bad  Jack 
had  developed  acute  appendicitis 
three  days  before  New  Year's  Eve, 
but  he  was  completely  out  of  danger 
now,  the  doctors  said,  and  so  I  wasn't 
worried  about  him  anymore.  'What 
was  much  worse  was  the  fact  that  my 
young  Aunt  Ruth  had  gummed  up 
the  whole  works. 

"Hello,  darling,"  she  had  said 
cheerfully  over  the  phone.  "I  know 
you'll  be  angry  at  me,  but  listen  to 
what  I've  gone  and  done!  I've  told 
Thad  Pierson  that  you'll  be  his  date 
for  our  dinner  party  at  the  club  on 
New  Year's  Eve." 

I  swore  volubly  into  the  telephone. 

"Why  on  earth  did  you  do  that. 
Aunt  Ruth?  You  know  I'm  going  to 
be  up  at  the  hospital  with  Jack — " 

"Oh,  don't  worry  about  Jack.  I 
talked  to  him  this  afternoon  and  con- 
vinced him  that  you  shouldn't  give 
up  living  just  because  he  was  fool 
enough   to  catch   appendicitis  at  the 


crucial   moment.    Really,    he   doesn't 
mind  at  all  I" 

"■Well.  I  do!"  I  announced.  "'Who 
is  this  Thad  Pierson  anyway,  and 
why  me  of  all  people?  You  know  I 
don't  fit  in  with  your  mob.  I  never 
have.'' 

"Nonsense!"  replied  my  Aunt  Ruth 
in  a  brittle  voice.  "Thad's  a  very 
nice  person.  An  old  friend  of  Bob's 
and  mine.  You'll  like  him  immense- 
ly." 

I  groaned  inwardly,  thinking  of 
how  you  could  never  beat  my  Aunt 
Ruth  when  she  had  already  decided 
on  something. 

"But  I  don't  want  to  like  him  im- 
mensely: I  don't  want  to  like  him  at 
all.  In  fact.  I  don't  even  care  about 
meeting  the  man.  For  Heaven's  sake, 
can't  you  get  somebody  else  to  go 
with  him?"' 

"Now,  don't  be  silly,  Ellen.  You'll 
have  a  wonderful  time.  Thad's 
Princeton  '28  and  stuff.  Oh,  and  wear 
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your  strapless  black  dress,  wUl  you? 
It  makes  you  look  positively  wicked." 

"Good  Lord!"  I  thought,  hanging 
up.  "That  damned  Older  Crowd! 
■Why  can't  she  ask  someone  more  his 
own  age?" 

A  feeling  of  nausea  crept  over  me, 
and  I  felt  honestly  sick.  That  awful 
crowd  of  Aunt  Ruth's!  And  now  I  was 
asked  to  waste  both  my  time  and  my 
new  black  formal  on  Princeton  '28! 
It  was  bad  enough  to  have  Jack  in 
the  hospital  with  Lord  only  knows 
how  many  stray  pieces  of  string  hold- 
ing his  side  together,  but  this,  this 
was  the  epitome  of  horror. 

I  shuddered  mentally,  wondering 
if  Thad  Pierson  would  be  bald.  My 
Gawd,  what  a  way  to  start  the  New 
Year! 

Well,  you  know  how  New  Year's 
Eve  always  is,  what  with  everyone 
starting  out  perfectly  sane  and  end- 
ing up  perfectly  mad.  It  really  wasn't 
so  bad  in  the  beginning,  I'll  admit. 
The  club  was  decorated  very  nicely, 
although,  of  course,  it  was  the  older 
crowd's  club,  and  no  one  of  my  age 
seemed  to  have  been  let  in. 

I  was  sitting  quietly  next  to  Thad 
Pierson,  who  wasn't  exactly  bald, 
but  was  definitely  on  the  verge.  He 
seemed  to  be  an  all  right  sort  of  man, 
so  far  as  I  could  tell.  Not  that  he'd 
said  more  than  ten  words  to  me  yet. 
but  he.  at  least,  had  a  rather  harmless 
appearance. 

Uncle   Bob   and   Aunt    Ruth    were 
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Aunts  are  funny,  especially  when 
they're  nnatch  -  making  Aunts  who 
haven't  any  respect  for  New  Year's 
Eve  ...  or  nieces  ...  or  fellows  tied 
up  in  the  hospital  with  appendicitis. 


just  across  the  table  from  us,  and 
every  so  often  I  would  notice  Aunt 
Ruth  looking  at  me  in  a  match-mak- 
erish  way.  I  had  a  feeling  Uncle  Bob 
was  on  my  side,  however,  because 
each  time  Aunt  Ruth  did  this  he 
would  wink  at  me  very  slyly. 

Thad  Pierson  asked  me  to  dance, 
so  we  got  up  and  went  out  on  the 
floor.  Thad  scooped  me  up  against 
his  chest  very  possessively  and  held 
me  there  so  that  I  couldn't  breath, 
and  his  mouth  descended  over  my 
right  eye,  which  consequently  had 
to  remain  closed  until  the  music 
stopped.  We  were,  of  course,  doing 
steps  of  the  Princeton  '28  vintage.  I 
prayed  in  vain,  but  no  one  cut.  I 
looked  around  the  room  as  best  I 
could  with  my  one  remaining  eye, 
and  couldn't  find  a  soul  I  knew  under 
thirty. 

Suddenly  Thad  was  talking  into 
my  ear. 

"You  have  saved  the  party  from 
an  untimely  death,  youngster,"  he 
said.  "Now  do  me  a  favor  and  tell 
me  how  that  dress  manages  to  stay 
on.  Or  are  you  just  holding  your 
breath  all  evening?" 

"I  don't  think  you're  a  bit  funny," 
I  told  him  coldly,  trying  to  make  my 
feet  do  the  right  things.  "And  don't 
worry  about  the  dress.  It'll  stick  with 
me." 

"And  you'll  stick  with  me,"  he  re- 
plied smugly,  holding  me  tighter  and 
tighter  until  I  could  feel  my  back- 
bone grating  against  my  ribs. 


The  music  ended  and  we  went  back 
to  the  table.  Aunt  Ruth  beamed  at 
me  benevolently. 

"Now,  aren't  the  Princeton  boys 
smooth?"  she  asked  coyly,  looking  at 
Thad. 

I  made  a  noise  to  myself  and  just 
smiled  at  no  one  in  particular. 

The  party  kept  getting  wilder  and 
wilder,  and  for  me,  duller  and  duller. 
I  kept  making  little  promises  to  my- 
self that  I'd  never  again  do  a  favor 
for  my  Aunt  Ruth. 

Of  course,  she  was  having  a  won- 
derful time.  Uncle  Bob  had  disap- 
peared somewhere,  and  a  Mr.  Gifford 
was  sitting  in  his  place.  I  couldn't 
help  noticing  how  Mr.  Gifford  looked 
like  a  weasel  when  he  laughed,  and 
how  his  wife  would  nudge  him  when- 
ever he  laughed  the  weasel  laugh  in 
Aunt  Ruth's  direction. 

I  could  see  Mrs.  Williamson,  moth- 
er of  a  dear  friend  of  mine,  further 
down  the  table.  She's  one  of  those 
women  whose  figure  resembles  a 
mansion  in  a  row  of  tiny  bungalows, 
and  she  appeared  terribly  excited 
about  something  or  other.  It  seems 
her  lorgnette  had  gotten  crushed 
under  somebody's  dancing  feet,  and 
after  that  she  couldn't  see  very  well 
to  manage  her  cigaret  in  its  long 
holder.  It  was  continually  getting 
in  everyone's  way,  and  several  times 
just  grazed  the  left  eyebrow  of  the 
gentleman  sitting  next  to  her.  I  will 
say  that  he  bore  it  very  well,  though, 
never  once  swearing  or  giving  her  a 
dirty  look.    He  was  really  the  nicest 


man   in  the  party,  I  thought,   as  he 
went  on  sitting  and  smouldering. 

At  about  ten  minutes  to  twelve  the 
riot  began.  It  was  perfectly  ghastly, 
with  everyone  jumping  on  everyone 
else's  dress  and  people  tooting  horns 
until  they  were  red  in  the  face.  Thad 
Pierson  was  blowing  a  paper  snake 
in  the  vicinity  of  my  ear,  and  his 
warm  breath  on  my  neck  and  shoul- 
ders made  me  shiver  with  an  intense 
loathing.  I  tell  you,  that  snake  made 
the  most  rasping  noise!  I  was  ready 
to  die  right  there,  and  nuts  to  my 
Aunt  Ruth! 

All  of  a  sudden  somebody  stood  on 
a  table  and  shouted  that  it  was  mid- 
night, and  then  things  really  got  out 
of  control.  Aunt  Ruth,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Gifford,  Mrs.  Williamson  and  the 
rest  turned  into  savages.  They 
shrieked  and  danced  and  hugged  each 
other,  acting  in  general  as  if  they  had 
all  gone  berserk.  As  for  me,  I  hadn't 
made  a  sound;  I  just  stood  there  ob- 
serving. 

Suddenly  Thad  Pierson  had  turned 
to  me  in  the  middle  of  a  shout.  He 
pulled  me  to  him,  and  his  face  got 
big  so  quickly  that  I  didn't  have  time 
to  turn  away.  Almost  before  I  knew 
what  the  score  was,  his  wet  mouth 
had  planted  itself  firmly  on  my  lips 
and  he  was  kissing  me.  Something 
inside  of  me  died,  and  I  tried  to  push 
him  away.  Completely  losing  my 
sense,  I  grabbed  a  glass  from  the 
table,  and  he  had  just  enough  time 
to  say  "Happy  New  Year,  youngster" 
before  I  threw  the  champagne.  The 
last  I  saw  of  him,  he  was  trying  to 
get  the  stinging  stuff  out  of  his  eyes. 

Knowing  he  was  temporarily 
blind,  I  said  softly,  "So  long,  Prince- 
ton '28";  and  began  to  worm  my  way 
towards  the  door. 

Aunt    Ruth's     raucous    screaming 

followed  me  but  I  kept  on  going,  and 

finally   reached    the   relatively    quiet 

out-of-doors.    I    found    Uncle   Bob's 
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WITH    CHARLIE 


I  SHOULD  have  known  better  than 
to  have  slept  with  Charlie. 

Someone  later  told  me  that  Charlie 
once  threw  an  anchor  at  a  boy  he 
didn't  like.  I  didn't  know  that  when 
I  slept  with  Charlie.  But  I  should 
have  known  enough. 

Charlie  was  from  the  South.  'When 
he  came  north  to  school,  he  caught 
a  cold  and  never  got  over  it.  As  a 
result  Charlie  always  carried   a  box 


of  Kleenex  under  his  arm.  You  can 
see  right  away  that  though  Charlie 
was  an  humble  sort  of  person,  he 
didn't  care  a  bit  what  people  thought. 
What  should  have  been  a  dead 
giveaway,  however,  was  Charlie's 
drink.  This  was  something  quite 
special  and  should  go  a  long  way 
towards  helping  you  really  under- 
stand Charlie.  It  was  a  very  simple 
thing  to  make  as  it  consisted  of  a 
bottle  of  Coca  Cola  poured  into  a 
large  glass  of  malted  milk.  Charlie 
drank  one  of  these  before  I  slept  with 
him. 

The  night  I  slept  with  Charlie,  we 
were  debating  in  a  tournament  at  a 
small  college  somewhere  in  the  God 
forsaken  wilds  of  Iowa.  Our  debate 
squad  consisted  of  Rita  and  Charlie, 
on  the  affirmative,  and  Jane  and  me, 
on  the  negative,  so  it  should  be  per- 
fectly clear  that  I  was  not  to  blame 
for  choosing  Charlie  as  a  bedfellow. 
■We  were  staying  that  night  with  a 
Norwegian  family  in  a  large,  old 
home  which  was  hung  with  an  in- 
credible collection  of  Norse  relics 
and  Viking  paraphernalia.  I  can  see 
now  that  I  should  have  done  better 
if  I  had  taken  a  battle  axe  or  a  hal- 
berd to  bed  with  me.  I  didn't  think 
of  it  then. 

There  was  no  excuse,  though,  for 
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my  lack  of  preparation  once  Charlie 
had  landed  on  the  mattress.  Charlie 
tumbled  into  bed  like  Wallace  Beery 
going  down  a  coal  shute.  From  this 
moment  Charlie's  attitude  towards 
bed  was  quite  clear  and  I  should 
have  got  up  and  fetched  a  cudgel 
without  further  ado. 

Charlie  read  for  a  long  time  before 
he  went  to  sleep.  People  who  read 
in  bed  are  invariably  dangerous. 
Finally  I  had  a  little  talk  with 
Charlie  and  he  quit  reading. 

We  didn't  go  to  sleep  right  away, 
however.  Instead  we  discussed  spirit- 
ualism. This  was  my  second  tactical 
error.  Charlie  had  a  wonderful  fund 
of  ghost  stories. 

At  length,  though,  the  Sandman 
came  and  Charlie  began  to  snore 
peacefully.     I   decided   that    I   didn't 
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mind  Charlie's  snoring.  I  decided 
that  it  was  really  quite  soothing. 

"Cawwrrrraahhchl"    said    Charlie. 

"Drowsily,  drowsily,"  I  murmured. 

"Cawwhurrrauhhchaaaww!"  said 
Charlie. 

"Drowsily,  drowsily,"  I  said. 

"Cawrhrrrachwheeerrzzz!"  said 
Charlie,    with   an    ascending    climax. 

I  turned  over  and  gave  up  auto- 
hypnosis  as  a  bad  job.  I  was  very 
tired.  I  began  to  doze.  Just  as  I  was 
slipping  into  the  Never  Never  Land, 
Charlie  turned  over.  This  was  all 
right  with  me  except  that  the  covers 
all  went  with  Charlie.  I  grabbed  a 
blanket  and  pulled  as  hard  as  I 
could,  but  Charlie  had  a  death  grip 


on  the  other  side.   It  was  a  very  cold 
night. 

About  this  time  Charlie  followed 
up  with  the  "jacknife."  This  con- 
sisted of  Charlie's  suddenly  doubling 


up  and  projecting  his  rump  into 
the  small  of  my  back.  I  have  never 
known  anyone  who  could  "jackknife" 
as  effectively  as  Charlie. 

I  shall  say  this,  too,  for  Charlie. 
He  was  thorough  and  he  was  a  good 
showman.  His  tiining  was  perfect 
when  he  went  into  his  big  number. 
This  was  a  triple  flip  flop  in  midair, 
landing  on  my  middle.  It  was  Char- 
lie's piece  de  resistance  and  I  think 
he  kept  it  up  all  night.  I'm  not  cer- 
tain just  what  did  happen  after  the 
first  triple  flip  flop,  but  in  the  morn- 
ing I  was  as  unrecognizable  as  an  egg 
in  a  Mixmaster. 

It  didn't  much  matter  that  I  woke 
up  in  an  atmosphere  of  Norwegian 
ancestral  relics  resembling  a  sort  of 
frozen,  second  rate  'Valhalla.  It  didn't 
much  matter  to  find  that  the  tem- 
perature was  in  the  region  of  thirty 
below  and  that  I'd  have  to  walk  six 
blocks  to  the  nearest  restaurant  for 
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breakfast.  As  I  went  downstairs 
nothing  at  all  seemed  to  matter  as 
much  as  it  might. 

Presently  my  feminine  debating 
partner  came  down. 

"You  must  be  nervous,"  she  said. 
"You  look  terrible." 

"Jane,"  I  said  earnestly,  "for  God's 
sake  don't  marry  Charlie!" 
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His  hobby  became 
a  habit,  and  .  ,  . 


HE  WON 


On  a  bright  morning  down  in  Dal- 
las, Texas,  Mrs.  Shull  decided,  all 
personal  allusions  to  the  contrary, 
somebody  had  to  win  contests.  She 
also  decided  that  it  was  time  young 
Henry  stopped  beating  up  the  neigh- 
bors' kids,  so  she  handed  him  a 
crayon-coloring  contest  offered  in 
a  local  magazine. 

Henry  wasn't  too  happy  about  the 
whole  thing,  but  he  pulled  out  his 
colors  and  went  to.  Mrs.  Shull  then 
sent  away  the  drawing  and  waited. 
The  mail  man  came  to  the  door  ev- 
ery morning  with  his  usual  collec- 
tion of  laundry  and  automobile  ad- 
vertisements, but  no  good  news, 
not  a  thing  happened. 

This  piqued  Henry  considerably, 
but  he  didn't  say  a  word.  He  be- 
gan entering  more  and  more  con- 
tests. He  colored  pictures,  he 
worked  cross-word  puzzles,  he 
wrote  jingles.  He  knew  somebody 
had  to  win.  For  three  years  noth- 
ing happened.  Henry  would  just 
send  contests  away  and  start  on 
others. 

Then  in  November  of  1932  a  pony 
came  to  the  Shull  home  in  exchange 
for  a  colored  drawing  for  the  Dal- 
las DISPATCH  contest.  March  of 
1933  saw  a  bicycle  following  the 
pony  to  the  ShuU's  as  the  result  of 
a  letter  written  for  the  "Open  Road 
for  Boys"  contest. 

By  this  time  Henry  Shull  was  a 
real  "contester"  with  file  cabinets 
for  box  tops  and  studies  of  various 
companies'  advertising.  Instead  of 
ambitions  for  presidency  Henry 
had  his  eyes  on  the  "All-American" 
contesters  honored  every  year  by 
big      contest      magazines      such      as 
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"Contest  World,"  "Contest  Wins," 
"Contest  Magazine,"  "Healy's 
Contest  Bulletin''  and  "Contest 
News."  He  was  dreaming  of  the 
big  contesters  reputed  to  be  mak- 
ing $10,000  a  year  on  their  prizes 
alone. 

He  used  a  definite  system  in  en- 
tering contests,  too,  learned  from 
courses  several  Dallas  people  had 
been  taking  in  the  techniques  of 
winning  contests. 

After  finding  a  contest  he  would 
do  nothing  but  keep  it  in  mind  for 
several  days.  Then,  making  a 
study  of  the  type  of  advertising — 
old  and  new  —  the  company  had 
been  using,  he  would  do  the  job. 
Away  goes  the  work  of  art  to  brew 
in  the  brine  of  the  objective  for  sev- 
eral days.  When  it  had  become 
completely  so,  he  would  look  it 
over,  revise  it  if  necessary  and  then 
he  would  send  it  away  after  com- 
plying   with    all    the    rules. 

But  Henry  didn't  bank  on  mere 
words  to  win.  In  the  1934  Daisy 
Air  Rifle  contest,  he  rigged  up  tar- 
gets in  his  back  yard,  making  sci- 
entific studies  of  the  rifles'  reac- 
tion time,  penetrability,  and  accur- 
acy. In  September  of  that  year 
first  prize  came  to  Henry  Shull.  It 
was  $100. 

With  that  incentive  he  couldn't 
stop.  Contest  after  contest  was 
mailed  from  the  Shull  home  and 
soon  two  trips  to  Mexico  (value 
$500)  led  the  march  of  hundreds  of 
other    prizes    the    Shull    way. 

In  1935  Henry  really  went  to 
town.  By  naming  a  star,  writing 
two  letters,  counting  ice-cubes,  tak- 
ing a  photograph,  and  coloring  two 
pictures  Henry  won  $110,  two 
watches,  two  refrigerators  (one  of 
which  they  sold),  a  fountain  pen  set, 
and  a  shaving  kit  which  he  had  to 
keep  in  his  drawer  awaiting  shav- 
ing days. 

Henry  did  all  right  for  a  17  year 
old  that  year.  The  total  value  of 
his    prizes   reached    $519.40. 


•  Although  he  didn't  star  in  quality 
during  1936  he  upped  his  quantity 
considerably.  From  6  prizes  in 
1935,  Henry  jumped  to  15  in  1936 
with  a  total  value  of  $487.70.  These 
prizes  included  outboard  motors, 
more  refrigerators,  laundry  and 
cleaning  services  and  the  "Boys' 
Life"    TWA   Airplane    trophy. 

By  1937,  though.  Henry  really  hit 
his  stride.  With  photos,  limericks, 
puzzles,  scrap-books,  letters  and 
statements  he  won  $1833.55  in  14 
prizes.  With  the  resale  money 
from  his  $1298  Packard  prize  he  de- 
cided to  come  to  Northwestern 
from  Southern  Methodist  college 
where  he  was  a  sophomore. 

Perhaps  he  was  urged  to  travel 
Northwestern  way  by  winning  a 
Listerine  travel  kit  in  a  limerick 
contest.  His  1937  prizes  ranged 
from  6  cans  of  tuna  fish  to  trips  to 
Washington,  another  bicycle  and 
$25  worth  of  art  materials  besides 
$178  in  cash. 

When  Henry  Shull  won  his  $1298 
Packard  and  came  to  Northwest- 
ern on  its  sale  he  became  famous. 
He  received  publicity  throughout 
the  United  States  and  with  it  many 
letters      from      contestants.       Henry 
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Henry    Shull,    Commerce    junior,    displays    his 
prize  Packard.  It  paid  his  way  to  Northwestern. 
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Consider  THE  case 
of  Joe.  This  is 
Joe's  first  semes- 
ter at  Northwest- 
ern, where  the 
men  believe  that 
stuff  about  "... 
for  her  pretty 
girls,"  and  the 
women  sit  around  and  think  they're 
getting  beautiful  by  osmosis.  Now 
Joe  has  been  under  a  considerable 
strain  these  past  few  months.  He 
has  learned  to  smoke  his  cigarettes 
only  a  quarter  of  the  way  down,  to 
wear  his  gabardine  siiirts  with  just 
the  proper  garden-patch  of  hair  show- 
ing, and  to  dance  with  his  eyes  closed. 
He  has  studiously  made  the  rounds  of 
the  West  Campus  fire-traps,  and  has 
taken  up  fencing  to  look  like  Errol 
Flynn. 

But  Joe  knows  that  everything  so 
far  has  been  in  the  nature  of  pre- 
liminary, as  New  Year's  Eve  is  to 
the  new  year,  or  shaving  to  dating — 
meaning,  of  course,  the  final  exams. 
Examinations  are  conducted  by  in- 
structors in  order  to  determine  just 
how  well  their  students  have  suc- 
ceeded in  attaining  the  ends  set  up 
for  them  by  the  faculty  mind.  In 
many  courses,  the  instructor  aims 
to  have  his  students  regurgitate  in 
three  hours  what  he  has  been  tell- 
ing them  for  sixteen  weeks.  In  others, 
the  instructor  attempts  to  stimulate 
his  students  to  think.  Unfortunately, 
since  the  first  type  of  program  so  far 
outnumbers  the  second,  and  even 
many  of  the  better  courses  hew  to 
the  traditional  form  of  examinations, 
Joe  is  satisfied  to  assume  that  there 
is  only  one  kind  of  exam,  and  further, 
that  no  exam,  or  no  course  grade,  is 
worth  more  than  tiro  sleepless  nights. 
And  it  is  this  two  night  orgy  of  over- 
worked nerve  centers,  droopy  eyes, 
and  general  mental  debasement 
which  will  mark  Joe  as  a  man  among 
men,  if  he  lives. 

But  the  chances  are  that  he  will 
live:  the  youthful  constitution  can 
absorb  a  tremendous  amount  of 
abuse.  But  just  what  happens  to 
Joe  and  his  ability  to  get  what  he 
wants  "out  of  the  course"  when  he 
gulps  down  one  of  the  commercial 
"stay-awake"  preparations  (assum- 
ing that  he  does  not  employ  the  pos- 


STAY  UP 
and 

by 

Tom  Leahy 

Political  Science  Senior 


sible  lethal  dose),  and  buckles  down 
to  cramming  right  up  to  the  exam 
hour? 

To  begin  with,  if  the  major  com- 
ponent of  the  dose  is  caffeine,  the 
pills  won't  have  any  effect  on  any- 
one who  drinks  as  many  cokes  as 
Joe  does,  or  even  anyone  who  con- 
sumes a  moderate  three  cups  of 
coffee  a  day.  But  even  if  he's  a 
coffee-drinker,  or  uses  some  other 
stuff  than  caffeine,  the  general  effect 
is  always  a  reaction  on  the  accelerator 
nerves,  located  in  the  cardiac  vector 
of  the  brain,  producing  an  unnatural 
stimulation  of  the  entire  nervous 
system  and  repelling  the  natural  ad- 
vances of  fatigue  and  sleep.  Some 
of  them,  like  benzadrene  sulphate, 
depress  the  demands  of  the  digestive 
area  in  favor  of  an  unnatural  flow 
of  blood  to  the  brain. 

Now  admitting  that  many  of  the 
chemicals  in  "stay-awake"  potions 
are  highly  deleterious  in  their  raw 
isolated  state,  use  has  proved  them 
actually  harmful,  but  only  function- 
ally so.     The  important  cause  for  Joe 


to  consider  is  -just  how  capable  his 
mind  will  be  of  recalling  enough  to 
•write  an  adequate  exam. 

However,  he  doesn't  know  that 
mental  efficiency  roughly  decreases 
in  inverse  proportion  to  the  prolonga- 
tion of  sleeplessness  over  a  person's 
normal  waking  span,  meaning  that 
by  three  or  four  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, Joe  might  as  well  be  sleeping. 
Furthermore,  exams  last  three  hours; 
the  effects  of  any  "shots"  will  wear 
off  early  in  that  stretch  of  steady 
effort  and  leave  him  at  a  handicap. 
But  here's  something  that  Joe  might 
use:  since  the  early  hours  of  a  night's 
sleep  seem  to  be  the  most  profitable, 
he  can  get  along  for  a  week  or  two 
with  fewer  total  hours  of  rest  by 
breaking  up  his  day  with  short 
periods  of  sleep. 

Another  thing  which  Joe  may  not 
realize  is  that  memory  is  improved 
by  sleep  and  not  destroyed,  if  he  goes 
to  sleep  immediately  after  a  session 
of  close  studying.  Experiments  show 
that  if  a  person  memorizes  certain 
types  of  rote  material  perfectly  and 
goes  to  sleep  immediately  afterwards, 
he  will  recall  more  of  it,  and  also  can 
re-learn  the  whole  task  more  eco- 
nomically after  a  lapse  of  twenty- 
four  hours,  than  if  he  waits  even  a 
few   hours   before    he   goes   to  sleep. 

Let's  assume  that  he  really  has  a 
vital,  vibrant  interest  in  a  particular 
field  of  his  work:  he  reads  extensive- 
ly, and  applies  the  background  so 
gained  in  his  personal  life  circle. 
■What  happens?  He  is  confronted 
with  directions  to  "Analyze  the  in- 
fluence of  Karl  Marx  on  modern 
political  movements  (30  minutes)", 
or  perhaps,  "Discuss  in  ten  pages  the 
constitutional  development  of  Eng- 
land." Questions  like  these  are  either 
insults  against  the  men  and  the  his- 
torical trends  under  discussion,  or 
condecensions  to  the  admitted  sparse- 
ness  of  the  students'  knowledge:  if 
the  latter,  whose  fault  is  it?  When 
it  is  a  general  fact  that  knowing  too 
much  is  just  as  fatal  to  writing  a 
good  all-important  exam  as  knowing 
too  little,  can  you  blame  the  boys  for 
grubbing  in  the  past  years'  exams 
not  only  in  order  to  anticipate  the 
prof's  queries,  but  the  answers  he 
wants,  too? 


Student  Tells   How   to   Hit   Final 
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DO  YOU 
SAY  .   .   . 


^OU  't " 

iHe  Veitheif. 

A  Journalism  Senior  Catches 
N.  U.  With  Its  Tongue  Asleep 


"But  that  doesn't  happen  herel" 
you  protest  indignantly  of  the  errors 
above,  righteously  defending  the 
grammatical  purity  of  Northwestern 
collegians. 

And  you're  right.  Perhaps  you 
aren't  guilty  of  such  flagrant  disre- 
gard for  grammatical  Hoyle  as  the 
little  Pennsylvania  Dutch  boy  who 
remarked  to  his  mother  concerning 
the  disappearing  caboose  "When  he's 
the  little  red  car,  the  train  is  all, 
ain't.  Mamma?"  No,  your  slips  are 
far  more  subtle  and  unobtrusive.  If 
you've  been  letting  your  skin  thicken 
since  you  memorized  the  rules  for 
"shall  and  will"  in  fifth  grade,  maybe 
you  don't  even  notice  these  slips  any 
more. 

"But  no  one  in  college  says  'ain't'," 
you  tell  me  severely.  "That's  bad 
grammar!  If  you  really  want  to  hear 
the  King's  English  crucified  —  you 
should  hear  the  janitor  in  our  build- 
ing. He's  terrific!"  Unable  to  locate 
the  janitor  in  your  building,  I  at- 
tended class  regularly,  where  I  gath- 
ered ample  evidence  convicting  col- 
legians of  sloppy  speech. 

I  followed  you  into  English  E14 
and  distinctly  heard  you  inform  the 
class  that  Boswell's  curiosity  "coupled 
together"  with  his  industry  resulted 
in  something  or  other.     I  was  beside 


by 

Marguerite 

Cleary 


you  in  Mr.  Howard's  Sociology  sec- 
tion when  you  told  us  you  didn't 
know  "but  what"  unemployment  is 
an  indication  of  a  trend. 

In  a  Botany  lab  you  observed  aloud 
that  if  the  leaves  have  fallen  "why" 
it's  more  difficult  to  identify  the 
trees.  It  was  in  a  class  in  Con- 
temporary Europe  that  you  spoke  of 
Fascism  as  a  serious  obstacle  to  "con- 
front with.'' 

Do  you  remember  when  we  were 
reading  Political  Science  in  Deering's 
reserve  room  last  Friday?  You  were 
happy  because,  as  you  put  it,  "tomor- 
row is  Saturday."  I  was  patient,  but 
firm.  Tomorrow  will  be  Saturday. 
It  might  even  turn  out  to  be  Ground- 
hog Day — but  tomorrow  just  "isn't." 

"My  roommate  always  says  "Are 
you  done?'  and  'can't  help  but'," 
you  confide  earnestly.  "If  there's  any- 
thing that  bothers  me  it's  those  kind 
of  mistakes."  I'll  wager  the  room- 
mate "can't  help  but"  flinch  at  those 
occasional  "these  kind's"  and  "those 
kind's." 

Which-clauses  are  especially  dan- 
gerous. It  has  been  reliably  reported 
by  Mr.  James  Thurber  that  "fool- 
hardy persons  sometimes  get  lost  in 
which-clauses  and  are  never  heard 
of  again!"  Don't  allow  this  to  fright- 
en you,  but  when  you  become  in- 
volved in  a  maze  such  as  "It  was  a 
play  in  which  he  had  often  starred, 
and  which,  when  he  thought  back 
over  the  years  which  intervened — " 
hadn't  you  just  better  start  another 
sentence? 

Remember  way  back  when  you'd 
raise  your  hand  just  before  the  bell 
rang  to  ask  Miss  Prichard,  "May  I 
clean   the  erasers?"     If  you  slipped 


and  said,  "Can  I  clean  the  erasers?" 
Miss  Prichard  would  smile  tolerantly 
and  bait  you.  "Yes,  Covington,'' 
she'd  say  slyly,  "I  believe  you  are 
able  to  clean  the  erasers."  If  you 
were  lucky,  you  were  saved  by  the 
bell.  You  know  now  the  difference 
between  "may"  and  "can,"  but  you 
ignore  it  to  the  point  of  rudeness. 
You  may  turn  cartwheels  in  Deering 
Meadow — but  can  you?  You  can, 
however,  drink  beer  in  Harris  106, 
and  yet  .  .  . 

Apparently  you  are  happily  un- 
aware of  your  double  subject  trouble. 
"Helen  and  me  are  going  to  the  dance 
with  John,"  you  remark,  in  a  dismal 
attempt  at  conversation.  Not  only 
is  this  ungrammatical — it  is  uncon- 
ventional. He  will  have  to  choose 
between   you. 

Your  double  objects  are  just  as 
dishevelled.  Because  of  all  the 
propaganda  concerning  the  "It  is  I" 
— "It  is  me"  controversy,  you've  be- 
come "I"  conscious,  and  are  leaning 
too  far  in  the  other  direction.  "The 
whole  football  team  sat  with  he  and 
I,"  you  are  overheard  telling  a  group 
of  gullibles,  unmindful  that  you  have 
sinned  almost  as  gravely  as  the  child 
who  remarked  "Her  ain't  a-callin' 
we — us  don't  belong  to  she."  There 
is  no  basis  for  the  ugly  rumor  that 
"It  is  I"  is  sissy.  On  the  contrary, 
he  who  says  "It  is  I"  is  considered 
most  courageous,  and  held  in  awe  by 
his  fellows. 

Naturally  garrulous,  you  go  out 
of  your  way  to  include  obviously 
superfluous  words.  "Absorb  in," 
"sketch  out,"  "reason  why,"  "yield 
up,"  and  "consensus  of  opinion"  are 
Please  turn  to  page  27 
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BY     RUTH     MARCUS     AND    JACK    RYAN 


At  10:30  Sunday  morning,  December  18 — 

our  gang  was  off  on  the  Sun  Valley  Special, 

bound  for  an  unbelievable  holiday.    Ruth 

"Dixie'"  Marcus,  Jack  "Rabbit"  Ryan,  Jean 

Arms,  and  Frank  Peddle,  first  and  second 

place   winners  in  the  Parrot  contest,   sat   facing  each 

other,  comparative  strangers,  as  the  train  eased  out  of 

the  station — and  we  all  ended  the  trip  bosom  buddies. 

After  discussing  books,  school,  and  people,  all  the 
way  across  Iowa,  the  boys  traipsed  off,  passenger  lists 
in  hand,  to  see  if  they  could  identify  some  of  the 
"Nancys"  and  "Helens"  on  it.  When  they  returned 
with  long  faces,  Frank  deciding  it  was  best  to  stick  to 
N.  U.  coeds,  they  found  the  girls  being  entertained  with 
card  tricks  by  the  Dartmouth  Beta  "house  mothers." 
Were  they  surprised!  (Were  we?)  But  we  all  soon  be- 
came one  big  happy  family,  for  it  was  the  particular 
duty  of  this  train-load  to  open  officially  Sun  Valley, 
and  everyone  had  the  same  destination.  Two  days 
and  two  nights  were  spent  on  this  moving  house-party, 
punctuated  by  enormous  and  delicious  meals.  In  fact, 
we  spent  so  much  time  in  the  diner,  that  the  head 
waiter  offered  to  make  up  our  berths  right  there. 
Monday,  we  stopped  at  Cheyenne,  capital  of  Wyoming. 


JT 


THE  SUN  VALLEY  GANG.  Standing-  Mrs.  Ballard.  Frank  Peddie,  Jack 
Ryan,  Lucy  Harrison,  Ellis  Chapin  (Publicity  photographer). 
Seated:  Chuck  Carey  (Union  Pacific  publicity  man),  Jean  Arms, 
Ruth  Marcus.  Chuck  Barber  took  the  picture. 


to  "do"  the  town,  and  drink  in  our  first  whiffs  of  spicy 
mountain  air.  Frank,  with  his  new  camera,  looked 
like  an  agent  from  "Life,"  as  he  snooped  around  the 
slums,  and  snapped  a  little  Indian  girl. 

Finally,  at  6:00  Tuesday  morning,  we  reached 
Ketchum,  Idaho,  the  front  for  our  winter  re- 
sort. With  eager  eyes,  we  looked  for  the 
snowy  slopes  pictured  on  publicity  folders, 
but  it  was  dark  and  we  couldn't  see  a  thing.  Buses  stood 
ready  in  the  arctic  darkness,  coughing  white  clouds  of 
exhaust  back  into  the  face  of  the  train. 

In  a  minute  we  were  off,  our  breath  blowing  white 
and  snow-like.  The  diamond  clarity  and  unbelievable 
size  of  the  stars  testified  to  the  clear  calm  air  as  the 
bus  jogged  over  the  gravel  road  to  Sun  Valley  village. 
Soon,  however,  the  dawn  seeped  over  the  mountains, 
the  old-world  buildings  of  Challenger  Inn,  and  the 
modern  Lodge.  Even  Ryan's  early-morning-can't-see- 
a-thing  squint  assumed  normal  proportions. 

Cameras  soon  became  the  keynote  of  the  trip,  for 
Union  Pacific  officials  decided  that  they  would  stage 
a  movie  "Around  the  Clock  at  Sun  Valley."  So,  like 
Hollywood  stars,  we  went  "on  location."  Our  party 
included  Mrs.  Ballard  from  Carson's,  who  brought  along 
a  trunkful  of  winter  clothes  to  be  photograph- 
ed, "Chuck"  Carey,  U.  P.  publicity  man,  who 
directed  the  production,  and  "Chape,"  our 
jolly  cameraman,  whose  charming  personality 
*.      -  livened    the    whole    party.     Our    group    was 

further  augmented  by  Lucy  Harrison,  a  Car- 
son's model  and  Charles  Barber,  editor-in- 
chief  of  the  Purple  Parrot. 

*s^^  "Around  the  clock"  with  this 

bunch  meant  a  really  full  day. 
Northwestern  was  "shot"  skiing 
(or  sluing,  if  you  will)  on  Baker 
mountain,   riding    1700   feet   up 
in  a  ski  lift,  skating  in  the  bright 
morning   sunlight,   swimming   in   an   outdoor 
heated  pool,  and  dancing  in  the  Ram,  a  Ba- 
varian "Cooley's." 

In-between-times,  we  were  given  ski  les- 
sons by  Hans  Hauser  and  his  staff  of  Aus- 
trians,  and  '"snow-plow"  and  "stem-turn" 
soon  meant  something  more  to  us  than  dia- 
grams in  a  ski  book.  In  fact,  they  often  meant 
a  faceful  of  snow,  corkscrew  legs,  or  a  slide 
down  the  slope  wrong-side-up!  But  we  learn- 
ed!  We   still   don't  believe    (Ruth  speaking) 

Please  turn  to  page  26 
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■ucking  .  .  .  Au8- 
ian  style.  Dick 
irance,  U.  S.  ski 
amp,  second 
>m  left,  enjoys 
;  fun  with  the 
ng  at  the  Trail 
eek  Cabin  party. . 
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e  nioiin- 
am  slope  on  the^snOM'  tank. 
(Note  circle  picture.) 


I'nion  Pacific  Railroad 
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Summer! 
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try  jom^  Cnrigtmas  cagnmeres  witn  this  little  collarless  jacket 
success  of  Shetland  wool,  coupled  with  a  rour-|ored  skiit  and 
hrilliant  kid  helt.  In  cxhutterant  spring  shades  muted  ror  im- 
mediate wear:  mauve  decade,  lime  tree,  currant  rose.  Jacket, 
12-20,  ■■  Skirt;  24-30,  $7.96.    Jacket,  $12.95. 

-L  erSOnallZing  tne  classics  is  no  trick  at  Car- 
son s  —  just  hutton  up  this  tucked  shirtwaist  frock  with  vour 
own  initials.  It  s  perfect  for  class  wear  and  will  ^ive  you  a  hint 
of  sprinj  under  ■gour  fur  coat.  Sizes  12  to  20.  Nav^,  sand- 
dune,  Josephine  hlue,  jay  rose.    With  initials,  $10.95. 
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Associated  Press 

By  Ray  Keller 

THROWN  FROM  HER  HORSE 
JULIE  LAWRENCE  FAMOUS 
NIGHT    CLUB    HOSTESS    WAS 
FOUND    THREE   MILES    OFF    THE 
BEATEN  COURSE 
DEAD 

A  ROCK  HAD   SMASHED   HER 
HEAD  blood-stained   three  tresses 
and  three  white  flowers 
of  her  newly-coiffured  hair 
A  NEWTOWN  FARMER   FOUND 
HER  WHERE  THE  HORSE  HAD 
SHIED  AT  SOMETHING  SOME- 
WHERE BETWEEN   THE  HOURS 
of  the  moon-going 
and  the  sun  coming 
SHE  DIED 

.  .  .  her  mother  fainted  in  the  midst 
of  saying  o  god  (a  photographer  took 
a  photograph — see  cut  on  bacli  page) 
someone  got  cold  water  as  soineone 
else  said  there  there  .  .  .  the  bar- 
tender's girl  friend  went  around  to 
the  office  at  2:37  p.  m.  and  asked  if 
they  needed  someone  to  sing  in  the 
place  of  Julie  she  was  wearing  a 
blue  dress  a  strange  color  blue 

A  guy  getting  his  hair  cut  quit 
looking   at   his   newspaper    and    said 


to  the  barber  can  you  imagine  a 
swell  daine  like  that  and  the  barber 
said  he  used  to  go  with  a  girl  that 
looked  almost  like  Julie  and  she 
could  sing  too  and  the  guy  getting 
his  hair  cut  said  it  sure  is  funny, 
isn't  it 

One  of  the  fellows  suggested  it 
and  it  was  a  good  idea  so  the  fellows 
in  the  orchestra  chipped  in  and 
bought  Julie  a  wreath  of  American 
Beauty  roses  someone  sitting  next 
to  the  dance  floor  said  the  orchestra 
didn't  sound  so  hot  that  night  so 
they  left  .  .  . 

Naturally 

The  Press  got  it  all  wrong. 

Naturally  they  do. 

The  Press  said  some  of  it  right. 

Naturally  they  do. 

They  said  she's  dead. 

That's   true. 

But  the  Press  doesn't  know 

that   I   cried 

being  guilty  of  homicide, 

or  that  I  touched  her  lips 

with   my  fingertips 

before   I   left. 

I  wonder   what   people  would  say 

if  they  knew. 

Tiiey'd   say   something. 

Naturally  they   do. 


Reply 


(Ed.  note:  Marjorie  Wilding's  poem 
"I  Like  Men"  in  the  November  Par- 
rot evoked  the  following  letter  from 
the  University  of  Florida). 

Dear  Miss  Marge:  Enjoyed  your 
poem  about  men  so  much,  that  I  did 
the  ditty  below  solely  on  the  re- 
ceived inspiration  .  .  . 

AND  GALS 

I  like  girls 

They're  always  clean; 

They're  usually  mean 

And  always  seen; 

They're  slim  and  lean; 

They're  keen 

I  like  girls. 

I  like  girls 

They  know  how  to  cry, 

And   say  goodbye; 

They  know  how  to  lie; 

And  get  high 

On  rye. 

I  like  girls. 

I  like  girls 

They  cause  crimes; 

Don't  cari'y  dimes; 

They're  good  for  rhymes, 

And  hot  times 

In  cold  climes. 

1  like  gals.  too. 

John  Hamilton 
Editor,  "The  Florida  Review" 


With  the  First  Frost 

Large  queens 

Small  queens 

Stunning  Navy 

Ball  Queens 

Coeds 

Redheads 

Blondes,  brunettes 

And  get-there-yets 

Smooth  styles 

Sweet  smiles 

Big  dates 

With  sophisticates 

Good  dance 

Romance 

Pins  hung 

And  arms  clung 

Much  stuff 

Enough 

There's  a  reason 

Social  season!  Mike  Murnighan 


Epitaph 

Underneath  this  pile  of  stones 
Lies  all  that's  left  of  pledge  J.  Jones. 
He  dated  an  active's  girl  last  night; 
Now  signs  of  life  have  taken  flight. 
Marge  Wilding 


'Hurry  up,  Joe.    It  says  35' 


Bette  McDonough 
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Alter-nOUrS  classics  (or  your  lounge  life.  We 
won't  luarantee  to  put  zip  into  Cicero  and  Caesar  tut  we  do 
propose  this  unteatatle  comtination  tor  inspired  studj  ses- 
sions, midni^lit  snacLs  or  weekending.  Pajama  robe  ensemble 
in  washatle  rayon  cliulla  crepe — sleek  fitting  and  tailored  to  a 
T.    Navy,  currant  rose,  copen.    12-20.    Complete   at  $14.95. 
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No  Frosh?  What  Then? 


Of  sudden  interest  to  the  alumni  boards 
of  the  several  north  campus  fraternities 
is  the  action  likely  to  be  fallen  by  the 
university  in  solving  the  housing  short- 
age now  existing.  A  special  meeting  of 
the  Fraternity-University  Alumni  board 
was  recently  called  to  discuss  just  this 
problem  with  members  of  the  university 
administration.  The  decision  of  the  uni- 
versity, as  to  just  what  form  additional 
men's  housing  will  take,  will  probably  be 
one  of  the  most  dominating  factors  in 
the  establishment  of  fraternity  policy 
for  at  least  two  more  years.  It  has  had 
its  influence  already. 

Should  the  university  decide  to  build  a 
men's  freshman  dorm,  the  absence  of 
freshmen  in  the  fraternities  would  cre- 
ate something  of  a  housing  problem  for 
the  fraternities.  If,  however,  along  with 
the  building  of  a  freshman  dorm,  a  fresh- 
man commons  were  to  be  established, 
thereby  depriving  the  Greek  letter  or- 
ganizations of  many  persons  eating  in 
their  dining  rooms  the  board  problem 
would  be  nothing  short  of  acute. 

The  problem  would  be  greater  for  some 
fraternities  than  for  others.  Sigma  Alpha 
Epsilon  makes  no  secret  of  the  fact  that 
in  permitting  the  size  of  its  chapter  to 
reach  eighty,  it  has  been  openly  hedging 
against  just  such  an  eventuality.  Sigma 
Chi  has  continued  to  maintain  a  chapter 
of  almost  eighty,  in  part,  for  the  same 
reasons.  Phi  Gamma  Delta  has  followed 
a  rushing  program  which  has  placed  that 
organization  in  a  position  where  it  has  no 
fears  of  a  freshman  dorm  and  instead, 
openly,   is  in  favor  cf  one. 

The  building  of  such  a  dormitory  would 
not,  as  many  persons  believe,  necessarily 
usher  in  deferred  rushing — it  could  have 
that  result,  of  course,  with  responsibility 
for  housing  and  feeding  freshmen  talcen 
out  of  fraternity  hands.  Rushing  rules 
are  made  by  the  Interfraternity  Council 
and  the  decision  as  to  whom  shall  be 
pledged  rests  with  that  organization.  It 
seems  doubtful  that  that  body  would  vote 
in  deferred  pledging. 

The  alternate  to  a  freshman  dorm 
would  be  the  building  of  new  fraternities 
and  open  houses,  of  the  type  already 
existing.  This  also  would  affect  frater- 
nity policy  considerably.  If  new  locals 
were  established,  these  organizations 
would  be  at  a  rushing  disadvantage 
which  might  impede  the  solution  of  the 
housing  problem,  and  give  the  university 
something  of  the  headache  which  it  now 
has  in  regard  to  some  of  the  west-quad 
sororities  in  which  outsiders  are  put  in. 
to  fill  up  the  house. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  might  be  difficult 
to  get  the  established  nationals,   not  yet 


represented  on  Northwestern' s  campus, 
to  take  in  brand  new  locals.  However, 
whichever  way  the  problem  is  solved, 
the  fraternities  on  the  North  Campus  are 
going  to  have  something  to  think  about, 
and  some  adjustments  to  make. 

Most  of  the  house  presidents  of  the 
larger  houses  will  admit,  privately,  that 
they  think  the  size  of  their  organizations 
are  too  large — witness  the  Sig  Chi  annex 
in  Seabury  and  the  S.A.E.  annex  in  Gar- 
rett. However,  they  don't  know  what  to 
do  about  it.  It  would  be  dangerous  to  the 
whole  fraternity  system  to  permit  the 
number  of  fraternity  men  to  become  a 
smaller  minority  than  they  represent  at 
present.  They  point  out  that  Northwest- 
ern is  a  school  at  which  there  is  prob- 
ably a  greater  proportion  of  fraternity 
"inaterial"  than  at  any  other  in  the  mid- 
dle west,  while  at  the  same  time  having 
about  one-third  fewer  fraternities  than 
any  fraternity  school  of  similar  size. 

Fraternity  leaders  will  tell  you  (over  a 
beer),  that  they  anticipate  the  return  of 
their  organization — at  some  future  date — 
to  the  fifty-man  chapter:  then  they  shud- 
der and  tell  you  they  don't  see  how  it 
can  be  done. 

The  truth  is  that  the  large  Northwest- 
ern chapter  has  accustomed  the  fraterni- 
ties to  a  position  of  wealth  which  would 


WHAT    PROFESSOR: 

I.  Earned  his  Ph.B.  at  Franklin 
and  Marshall  College,  and  his 
Ph.D.  at  Columbia? 

1.  Seats  all  the  girls  in  his  classes 
in  the  front  two  rows? 

3.  Has  been  on  the  N.U.  faculty 
since  1916,  and  a  full  professor 
since  1928? 

4.  Was  born  in  Rawlinsville,  Pa., 
1883,  and  is  still  a  little  boy? 

5.  Was  chairman  of  the  Chicago 
section  of  the  American  Chemical 
Society  in  1929-30? 

6.  Injured  his  throat  so  badly 
while  working  with  chlorine  gas 
during  the  war  that  he  now  speaks 
with  a  husky  voice? 

7.  Is  champion  teller  of  fish 
yarns? 

8.  Specializes  in  physical  chem- 
istry? 

9.  Has  made  contributions  to  thc^ 
Journal  of  American  Chemical  So- 
ciety? 

10.  Is  chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Publications? 
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be  hard  to  give  up.  With  dues  rolling  m 
from  some  seventy-five  to  eighty  men, 
fraternity  formals,  informals,  exchange- 
dinners,  rushing  parties  and  other  rush- 
ing activities,  jobs  to  athletes,  extra- 
fancy  house  help,  and  other  fol-de-rols 
have  reached  luxurious  proportions 
which  would  be  hard  to  bring  back  to 
a   more  conservative  scale. 

Other  costly  luxuries  which  make  fra- 
ternity life  more  enjoyable  for  the  larger 
houses  at  Northwestern  are  outside  ac- 
countants, expensive  chapter  publica- 
tions, summer  road-trips  for  the  presi- 
dent and  rushing  chairman,  Student- 
Alumni  Council  parties  financed  jointly 
by  the  fraternities  and  the  New  Student 
office,  the  annual  Football  Banquet  (most 
houses  pay  part  of  the  cost  for  those  at- 
tending), elaborate  Homecoming  pro- 
grams, formal  dinners,  Christmas  ban- 
quets, ritzy  Founder's  Day  programs,  ex- 
pensive Greek  'Week  functions,  fancy 
Initiation  balls  and  the  hundred  and  one 
other  little  costly  what-nots  which  fra- 
ternities established  at  schools  where  the 
small  chapter  is  the  rule,  simply  do 
without. 

The  fraternity  leader  will  tell  you  sad- 
ly that  perhaps  the  smaller  chapter  is 
more  chummy,  but  that  it  might  be 
darned  hard  to  get  used  to  again. 

Several  fraternity  leaders  have  been 
saying  privately  that  the  athletic  depart- 
ment has  been  making  suckers  out  of  the 
fraternities.  They  are  called  upon  to  give 
board  jobs  and  rides  to  athletes,  support 
the  expensive  Student-Alumni  council 
program,  and  do  several  other  things 
which  at  other  schools  are  handled  by 
the  athletic  department  or  the  new  stu- 
dent office.  The  competitive  basis  be- 
tween fraternities  makes  any  one  of  them 
afraid  to  oppose  this  program  openly  for 
fear  of  opposition  from  the  athletic  de- 
partment when  that  fraternity  seeks  to 
rush  athletes. 

Things  to  Do 

Coi!t!T)ued  JTor)x  page  4 

FEB.  10 — Seconid  annual  Second 
Semester  Stomp.  Help  elect  North- 
western's  Fre(d  Astaire  and  Ginger 
Rogers   for    1939. 

FEB.  12 — Nathan  Milstein,  violinist. 
Auditorium  theatre,  3:30.  A  man 
who  has  fiddled  around  the  world 
takes  a  bow  once  more  before  Chi- 
cago's  cultured. 

FEB.  13 — Northwestern  vs.  Wiscon- 
sin, basketball.  Patten  gym,  8:00. 
The  Lonborgmen  try  not  to  play  the 
old  Badger  game. 

FEB.  17— Junior  Prom  at  the  Pal- 
mer House.  A  big  dance  for  a  big 
time.  Come  and  hear  the  orchestra 
you   chose. 

FEB.  23 — February  Parrot  out. 
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"What  Half  the  World  Never  Knows . . . " 


By  The  Prowler 

Hello,  All!  Had  quite  a  time  this  month 
getting  the  lowdown  on  you  guys  and 
gals  spread  all  over  the  fair  U.S.! 

After  checking  up  on  the  "gang"  at 
Sun  Valley,  I  had  to  dash  madly  to 
Boston,  Mass.,  after  Jim  Chapman 
iS.A.  E.)  whom  I  found  at  the  home  of 
S.  R.  (Summer  Romance),  which  has 
lasted  through  two  winters  so  far!  .  .  . 
Then  down  to  a  wide  place  in  the  road 
in  Indiana,  called  Lexington,  where 
Eddie  Thurman  (S.A.E.)  was  spending  a 
gay  week  with  Anne  Hardy  (Gamma 
Phi.)  .  .  .  Then  I  flies  down  to  Florida 
where  Mary  Frances  Jannota  (Theta)  is 
basking  in  the  sunshine  .  .  .  Next  bump- 
ed into  A!  Anderson  (S.A.E.)  in  New 
York,  taking  a  vacation  FROM  Ruth 
Hipp  (Alpha  Phi)  ,  .  .  Finally  back  to 
Evanston  and  found  plenty  happening 
here  too! 

Hal  Bouck  had  hung  his  Beta  pin  on 
Elaine  Bauer  (A.O.Pii  because  he  loves 
her  like  a  brother  .  .  .  These  Betas  are 
certainly  going  to  the  dogs:  Lucky,  the 
mascot,  who  is  now  the  proud  father  of 
sixteen  pups,  is  thinking  of  hanging  HIS 
pin  any  day — who  will  it  be  .  .  .  Betty 
Sharer  (Alpha  Chi)  finally  broke  down 
her  senior  year  and  took  a  pin  from  Dick 
Cox  (Delta  Sig)  .  .  .  Bart  Walker  and 
Mary  Graebner,  both  sophomores,  have 
already  set  the  date  for  after  they  grad- 
uate .  .  .  After  two  beers,  Lynn  MeClure 
(Beta)  likes  to  play  elevator  boy:  "Sixth 
floor.  Women's  Hosiery — Going  up!" 

Mary  Frances  Badger  (Alpha  Phi)  and 
James  Coc  (Phi  Gam)  make  a  dangerous 
pair:  Jim  is  a  comical  fellow,  and  Mary 
has  a  bad  habit  of  laughing  so  hard  she 
fractures  her  skull!  ,  .  ,  A.  A.  Hanchett 
(D.  G.)  called  New  York  on  the  night  that 
the  Northwestern  basketball  team  play- 
ed at  Madison  Square  Garden,  and  in- 
quired in  a  trembling  voice.  "Was  any- 
body hurt?,"  meaning  Currie,  of  course, 
and  Currie  played  Santa  Glaus  Christmas 
Eve  with  a  Sigma  Chi  pin  .  .  .  The  cross 
and  anchor  got  together  again  when  Sis 
Clark  cleaned  house  and  kept  only  Jack 
Cheley. 

.  .  .  Herb  Peterson  (Phi  Psi)  received  a 
roll  of  boloney  from  Sue  Petty  (Alpha 
Phi)  for  Christmas  in  remembrance  of 
a  former  date  .  .  .  B.  J.  Schumann  (Al- 
pha Chi)  and  Laurie  Larson  (Beta)  make 
a  very  cute  couple — we'd  like  to  see  more 
of  this  team  .  .  .  Two  athletic  stars 
finally  meet  their  equals:  Georgia  An- 
heiser  (K.D.)  and  Jerry  Clifford  (Theta 
Xi) — and  when  an  ace  tennis  player  and 
a  crack  rifle-shooter  get  together,  things 
are  bound  to  happen  .  .  .  Brad  Carr 
(Sigma  Nu)  and  Pat  Gould  (D.G.)   agree 


about   a    lot    of  things   now — it   must   be 
Brad's   crooning  that  gets  her! 

Sheila  Clark  has  been  spotted  out  at 
Aloha  with  a  maroon  convertible  Buick 
.  .  .  Janet  Grede  took  in  the  Beach  her 
first  night  here  .  .  .  Jeanne  Baribeau 
visited  the  Phi  Delt  house — aren't  fra- 
ternity house-mothers  the  most  conven- 
ient things  ,  ,  ,  Connie  Booth  has  been 
seeing  the  town  via  the  3500,  Club  Cherie 
and  other  west  campus  night-lifers  .  .  . 
Marian  Young  has  been  "dragging"  a 
friend  "from  home"  .  .  .  Vic  Walker  can 
simply  slay  the  lassies  with  his  go-from- 
ya-come-to-ya  .  .  ,  Betty  Norris  with  half 
the  Delt  house  at  Cooley's — What  do 
these  frosh  have  that  upperclasswomen 
lack? — Discrimination   maybe — huh? 

Bill   Mellick,  Sigma   Chi  has   given  up 


hope  of  ever  having  Frances  Sesler, 
Kappa  pledge,  all  to  himself.  She's  plenty 
popular  Bill.  Jane  Davis,  Delta  Gamma 
pledge,  should  be  very  happy  to  know 
that  Bob  Nicolin,  Lambda  Chi,  has  defi- 
nitely broken  up  with  the  girl  in  St.  Paul. 
Good  luck  Jane,  maybe  it  was  Santa 
Glaus. 

Saw  Dave  Wells  (Wrangler)  acting  as 
judge  at  a  recent  style  show  and  writ- 
ing busily  on  a  piece  of  paper  as  the 
models  swished  past — we  sure  would  like 
to  see  that  list!  .  .  .  "Black  Dick"  Coyle 
(Phi  Psi)  wants  to  know  where  Betty 
Poole  (Pi  Phi)  was  until  6:00  in  the  morn- 
ing after  the  Phi  Psi  formal  .  .  .  Dave 
"Tiger"  Phalen  of  the  Beta  menagerie 
has  a  hard  time  keeping  the  women  off 
him  this  year,  but  he  persists  in  his 
scholastic  pursuits,  and  only  shows  up 
at  the  parties  long  enough  for  refresh- 
ments .  .  .  Lynn  Lindsay  (Phi  Psi)  want- 
ed to  be  far,  far  away  when  his  steady 
from  Vassar  arrived  in  town  the  morning 
of  his  formal,  for  which  he  already  had 
a  date  .  ,  .  Joe  of  the  "Hut,"  after  re- 
turning from  a  vacation  in  Florida  in- 
sists that  "Florida  women  are  plenty 
smooth,  but  N.U.  coeds  are  still  tops!" 
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It's  the  Skating  Season 


No^\'  thaL  cold  weather  has  come  to  B^.vanstoii. 
North^vesterners  are  skating  outside.  Whether 
it's  the  rink  on  tlie  tennis  com-ts,  or  tlie  park 
lagoon,  yon  \\'ill  ^vant  to  be  comfortably  dressed 
for  the  occasion.  Since  there  is  little  so  invigorat- 
ing as  an  hour's  skate  midst  cramming  for  exams, 
no  doubt  yon  \vill  be  out  several  times  in  the 
next  fe^v  Aveeks. 

The  suede  jacket  with  knitted  collar  and  slide 
fastener  front  ($10)  is  perfect  for  skating  and 
makes  a  grand  campus  jacket  as  well.  Tapered  at 
the  -^vaist  and  shoiildei's,  it  has  a  streamlined  dash 


in  keeping  \sith  the  zip  of  the  skating  rink.  Yon 
•\s-ill  note  that  it  is  designed  to  lit  siuigly  aronnd 
the  hips. 

The  muffler  he's  ^searing  is  one  of  the  new 
hand-^^•o\en  Shetland  mufflers  iinported  from 
Scotland  (S3. 50)  .  They  come  in  many  attractive 
deep-tone  plaids,  nsiially  in  combinations  of  bnr- 
g'undy  and  dark  blue  that  harmonize  ^vith  almost 
any  color  your  jacket,  polo  coat,  or  top  coat  might 
be.  The  light  weight,  super  soft,  Shetland  ^vool 
feels  so  \varm  aroinid  yoiu'  neck,  you'll  never  feel 
even  the  chilliest  Lake  Michigan  gale. 
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to  the  newest 
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WALNUT 

ROOM 

SWEEPSTAKES 


ART 

KASIEI 

AND  HI5  ORCHESTRA 
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HOTEL-  RANDOLPH  (XtlASAUE 


2nd  Annual 

Second 
Semester 
Stomp 

®  Astaire-Rogers  Dance 
Contest 

®  Sing  While  You   Dance 

•  New  Songs 

•  Crowdless  Checking 

©  Bob  Savage  Orchestro 

February  10 

PaHen  Gymnasium 
$1.00  9-1 


BY  BOB  NICOLIN 

Tlie  New  Year,  as  usual,  came  in 
with  much  ringing  of  bells  and  toot- 
ing of  horns,  meaning  of  course  that 
time  is  passing  and  we  are  becoming 
older   and  wiser. 

The  wiser  people,  commonly 
dubbed  "the  smart  set,"  are  mak- 
ing any  one  of  these  hotels  their 
week-end  rendezvous. 

After  the  debut  New  Year's  Eve, 
Wayne  King  is  melodically  winning 
the  hearts  of  all  those 
who  like  the  excel- 
lent cuisine  and  wine 
list  of  the  Drake's 
Gold  Coast  Room. 
For  real  enjoyment 
and  escape  from  the 
brassy  blares  of  swing 
bands,    we    can    sug- 


gest no  better  spot.  The  floor  show, 
too,  is  carefully  chosen  for  variety  .  .  . 
Edna  Sedgewick  of  movie  fame  is  a 
really  smooth  dancer  and  the  Red- 
dingtons  present  a  series  of  "jumping 
stunts"  unlike  anything  we  have  seen 
before. 

The  Palmer  House  still  pits  Orrin 
Tucker  against  any  of  the  current 
swing  favorites,  and  they  have  good 
reasons,  too.  This  maestro  is  being 
held  over  and  he  may  remain  an 
Empire  Room  standby  for  the  next 
few  weeks.  Orrin  features  the  sing- 
ing of  petite  Bonnie  Baker,  the 
Bailey  Sisters,  and  the  Body  Guards 
...   an   unbeatable   combination. 

The  newest  act  on  the  floor  show 
is  the  Titan  Trio  who  replace  Jean 
Florian  and  Jack  Starr.  The  three 
Titans  are  truly  worth  watching 
closely. 
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For  the  more  modest  purse  there's 
Art  Kassel  and  his  "Castles  of  the 
Air"  who  beat  it 
out  nightly  from 
the  Walnut  Room 
of  the  Bismarck. 
For  your  minimum 
of  $1.50  you  get 
a  good  band  and 
a  varied  and  novel 
floor  show.  Betty 
Grey  is  a  charming  organist  with 
many  of  her  own  original  arrange- 
ments. Darlene  O'Day's  song  presen- 
tations are  worthy  of  a  lot  of  notice. 

SPOTS 

Lou  Breeze  heralded  the  New  Year 
at  the  Chez  Paree  and  as  far  as  we 
know  he  will  be  there  for  a  few  more 
weeks  at  least  .  .  .  Milton  Berle  is 
holding  his  own  in  the  world  of 
laughs,   too. 


That  "Bit  of  Germany"  (minus  the 
Nazi  banners)  known  as  "Old  Heidel- 
berg" has  a  lot  to  offer  the  true 
gourmets  .  .  .  Herr  Louie  and  the 
Weasel  furnish  a  few  laughs  while 
you're  enjoying  your  food  and  drink. 

Closer  to  home  and  dearer  to  the 
hearts  of  the  student  body,  we  found 
that  Howard  Street  has  a  new  one 
near  the  old  Silhouette.  "Bar- 
O'Music"  is  the  sign. 

The  Aloha  out  on  Skokie  Highway 
is  still  gathering  a  good  clientele. 
The  Hawaiian 
music  is  very,  very 
different.  We  lis- 
tened while  enjoy- 
ing one  of  their 
de-luxe  hamburg- 
ers   with    all    the 

trimmings  .  .  .  the  other  food  is  strict- 
ly top  notch,  too. 

Please  turn  to  page  27 


UL  Clan  of  1940 


presents  the 


unio^  r  wwi 


February  17, 1939— Palmer  House 

and  the 


Po^t  p. 


mm 


February  18, 1939— Patten  Gymnasium 


Connbination  Bids  $4.00 


•  • 


AND  OTHER 

WINTER  SPORTS 

UNTIL  LATE  SPRINO 


JuZM  CjO  -to  this  delight- 

/  ful  winter  vaca- 

tionland  where  all  members  of 
the  family  will  enjoy  healthful 
recreation  in  the  heart  of  the 
Sawtooth  Mountain  Range. 


Skii 


ng 


is  ideal  on  timber-  ,^"^T  ^ 

free  slopes  covered  '^  _,  ''-•-'  y 
with  powder  snow  ~^    <^ 

which  lasts  until  well  into  spring. 
Easy  practice  slopes  and  instruc- 
tion for  beginners.  Chair  ski-lifts 
whisk  skiers  to  the  mountain  tops. 


Swi 


mming 


in  outdoor 
warm-water  pools  sheltered  by 
glass  walls,  through  which  you 
view  the  snow-blanketed  valley, 
is  a  novel  experience. 

•  •    • 

Dancing  and  entertainment  add 
zest  to  the  evening  hours.  First- 
run  movies  are  shown  at  the 
Opera  House. 

•  •    • 

All  these,  and  many  other  forms  of 
recreation,  are  available  to  guests  at 
Sun  Valley  Lodge,  or  at  Challenger  Inn 
which  features  double  rooms  as  low 
as  S4.00  per  day  —  and  moderately 
priced  meals.  Both  Lodge  and  Inn  are 
"European  Plan." 

Tor  information  and 

reservations  apply  to 

W.  p.  ROGERS 

General  Manager 

Sun  Valley,  Idaho 

or 

A.  G.  BLOOM 

G.  A.  P.  D. 

Union  Pacific  R.R. 

I  S.  La  Salle  St. 

Chicago,  111. 

Ph. Randolph  0141 
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Phone  Briargafe  6380 
"Say  It  With  Flowers" 

IfnmarJi  iFlnrtst 

Flowers  for  All  Occasions 
Floral  Designs  Our  Specialty 

1655  HOWARD  STREET 

Under  "L"  Station 

CHICAGO 


THE  FINEST 

PHOTO-FINISHING 

MONEY  CAN  BUY 

EVANSTON    PHOTOGRAPHIC 
SERVICE 

1854  SHERMAN  AVE. 
Evanston,    Illinois 


"Printers  to  the  Purple" 

KRUSE  BROTHERS 

527  DEMPSTER   ST. 
Evanston— GRE.  1780 


THANK  YOU 

Your  cooperation  has  esfablished 
us  as  a  permanent  campus  insfifu- 
Hon.  May  we  continue  to  meet 
your  student  needs. 

Student  Book  Exchange 

GEORGE    RACINE,    Mgr. 
1737  Sherman  DAV.  2717 


Sun  Valley,  Ho! 


that  "Star"  Ryan  was  never  on  skis 
before  —  he  was  even  showing  the 
Austrians  some  pointers! 

The  best  part  of  skiing  was  our 
subsequent  dip  in  the  steaming  pool. 
A  quick  dash  of  10  feet  from  the  hotel 
door  plunged  us  into  water  of  about 
85  degrees.  There  we  just  soaked, 
with  noses  and  toes  protruding,  and 
thought  of  all  our  youthful  ambitions 
to  have  a  bathtub  this  bigl 

From  the  swim  on  the  first  night, 
we  went  in  to  dinner  at  the  Inn.  Pass- 
ing to  our  table,  Frank  was  heard  to 
say  "Excuse  me,  Binniel'"  and  while 
we  all  stood  gaping  at  Binnie  Barnes, 
he  sat  down  with  the  glow  that  only 
comes  from  rubbing  elbows  with  the 
great.  We  determined  to  get  even  by 
having  tea  with  Norma  Shearer,  but 
she  postponed  her  arrival  until  we 
had  left — (the  wretch!).  Our  best 
friendship  was  made  with  Dick  Dur- 
ance, Dartmouth  senior,  and  U.  S. 
high  point  ski  man  in  the  Olympics. 
He  joshed  Jean,  slapped  Ryan  on  the 
back,  and  the  air  grew  thick  with 
swapped  sporting  terms.  Dick  went 
out  with  us  on  the  ski  slope  later  and 
simplified  much  of  the  Austrian  lingo. 

The  next  morning,  the  two  novices 
put  on  skates  for  the  first  time,  Ruth 
and  Frank  wobbled  down  the  rink, 
ankles  flapping  in  the  breeze,  but 
after  a  couple  turns  around  the  pond, 
they  began  to  put  the  rest,  Jack  and 
Jean  and  Chuck  to  shame.  Chuck,  to 
redeem  himself,  went  scooting  around 
the  pond  so  fast  he  forgot  to  turn. 
At  his  next  recollection,  he  was 
half-way  up  Dollar  mountain,  covered 
with  pine  branches  and  the  Barber 
grin.  Later,  at  night,  we  tried  our 
skating  again — this  time  to  music, 
and   multi-colored  lights. 

On  the  third  day,  we  all  went 
Alpine,  and  climbed  Dollar  moun- 
tain, about  2400  feet  high.  With 
huffs  and  puffs  and  time  out  for  "the 
pause  that  refreshes,"  we  made  the 
summit.  "There  is  nothing  more 
thrilling  (Ruth  speaking)  than  the 
view  from  the  peak  of  a  mountain. 
It's  tops!"  The  girls  came  down  on 
the  single-seater  ski  lift,  and  the 
boys  raced  to  the  bottom,  plowing 
through  waist-high  snow  to  do  the 
stretch  in  six  minutes  that  had  taken 
forty-five  to  ascend!  Was  lunch  wel- 
come then! 

With  afternoon  came  the  camera 
battalion  again.     We  all  rode  up  the 


Continued  from  page  12 

ski  lift  on  Proctor  mountain — up  and 
up,  over  valleys,  forests,  and  creeks, 
with  Jack  yelling  like  Tarzan,  swing- 
ing his  skis,  and  pretending  he  was 
falling  off  (Ruth  speaking).  At  the 
top  we  saw  a  cozy  cabin  built  for  the 
movie  set  of  Claudette  Colbert's  "I 
Met  Him  in  Paris,"'  and  we  recognized 
the  slopes  used  in  some  of  the  ski 
sequences. 

Our  inspection  tour  turned  into  a 
snowball  fight,  and  we  vainly  tried 
to  pack  missiles  out  of  snow  as  dry 
as  salt.  Friends  again,  we  trooped 
into  the  cabin  to  listen  to  "Pocketful 
of  Dreams"  on  the  nickel  record 
machine.  "Chape''  gave  us  a  scare 
as  he  stepped  off  a  slope  with  all 
three  of  his  cameras,  and  began  roll- 
ing piecemeal  towards  the  valley,  but 
his  general  good  nature  buoyed  him 
up,  and  a  dry  rag  on  the  cameras 
dried  all  his  photographic  tears. 

The  night  brought  us  our  fare- 
well party,  with  Mr.  Carey,  as  host. 
After  a  banquet  at  the  Lodge,  our 
gang  and  all  our  newly  made  friends 
went  out  to  Trail  Creek  Cabin,  built 
especially  for  parties  such  as  ours. 
Set  in  the  midst  of  pine  trees,  next 
to  a  rushing  brook,  and  built  in 
rustic  style  with  modern  facilities 
for  serving  food,  it  completely  cap- 
tures the  most  romantic  aspects  of 
Sun  Valley,  What  Evanston  wouldn't 
do  with  a  spot  like  that! 

Two  of  the  Austrians  came  along, 
a  singer  and  an  accordion  player,  to 
provide  even  more  atmosphere,  Ruth 
and  Jean  were  completely  fascinated 
by  the  "Yippee"  song,  (or  maybe  it 
was  the  Austrians  themselves),  and 
claim  they  have  it  memorized. 

With  the  memory  of  the  party  still 
before  us,  we  realized  it  was  time 
to  start  packing,  for  the  train  left 
the  next  day  at  noon.  One  more  time 
around  the  grounds  to  fix  them  in 
our  memory,  one  more  handshake 
with  all  our  friends,  and  we  were 
homeward  bound. 

Through  the  generosity  of  the 
Union  Pacific  Railroad,  we  had  had 
a  delightful  holiday,  and  yet  there 
were  a  few  things  we  missed.  Next 
time,  we  are  going  to  sit  behind  one 
of  those  "husky"  dog  teams,  and  race 
all  comers — and  we  have  yet  to  take 
on  that  very  highest  hill.  So  Sun 
Valley,   we'll  be  seein"  you! 
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A  Favor  for  My  Aunt 

Continued  from  page  7 

car  without  much  trouble  and  drove 
home  so  fast  that  I  feel  faint  when  I 
think  of  it  now. 

No  one  was  home  yet,  of  course, 
and  the  house  was  peaceful  and  still 
as  I  picked  up  the  telephone  and 
dialed  the  hospital. 

"When  Mr.  Jack  Crowley  in  room 
301  wakes  up,  just  tell  him  that 
Ellen  says  'Happy  New  Year,'  will 
you?"  I  asked  and  leaned  back,  mak- 
ing a  resolution  that  I  would  never, 
never  again  do  a  favor  for  my  Aunt. 


Blame  Ziegfeld 

She's  a  chorus  girl. 
What  shows? 
Practically  everything. 


"He  Don't"and"Me  Neither" 

Continued  jroni  page  11 

only  a  fraction  of  these  overgrown 
boners.  "Haven't"  is  just  as  effec- 
tive as  "Haven't  got." 

I  don't  like  to  pry,  but  why  are 
you  so  insistent  about  "different 
than?"  "Different  from"  doesn't  take 
any  more  time,  and  it's  much  tidier. 

"That's"  can  multiply  as  fast  as 
a  normal  amoeba.  "I'm  sure  that  that 
"that"  that  that  boy  used  is  unneces- 
sary." Often  (pronounced  without 
the  "t")  "that"  can  be  omitted  with- 
out changing  the  meaning  of  the 
sentence.  "Thaf'-collecting  must 
stop.  It  can  become  as  vicious  a 
habit  as  infinitive-splitting,  and  you 
will  soon  find  you  can't  leave  them 
alone. 

"It's  not  as  bad  as  all  that!"  you 


entreat,  with  your  back  to  the  wall. 
"It's  not  so  bad  as  all  that,"  you 
should  say.  Maybe  not,  but  I  still 
contend  that  the  janitor  in  your 
building  has  nothing  on  you,  chum. 


So  You've  Got  a  Date 

Continued  from  page  25 

San  Pedro's,  in  No  Man's  Land, 
still  appeals  to  couples  who  like  soft 
lights  and  dreamy  music.  If  you 
want  something  truly  delicious,  try 
one  of  Bill  Brunz'  fried  oyster  sand- 
wiches. 

Kozer's — another  Stube  in  the  loop 
is  nightly  drawing  more  and  more 
of  the  college  crowd  with  their  thirty- 
six  oz.  stein  of  foaming  lager  for 
15c — strictly    a   stag    affair. 


Kinda  Chalky 

Did  you  get  soused  while  touring 
France? 

Sure  did.  In  fact,  I  was  so  drunk 
that  they  called  me  the  Plaster-of- 
Paris. 


All  Wet 


My  date's  downstairs. 
I'm  in  the  bath. 
May  God  protect  me 
From  his  wrath! 


Relation 

1st  Kappa:  "Who  was  that  man  I 
saw  you  with  the  other  night?" 

2nd  Kappa:  "That  was  no  man,  that 
was  my  brother." 


Far  Away 

She:  Stop  teasing! 

Voice  from  upstairs:   Jenny,  what  is 

he  doing? 
She:  He's  sitting  at  the  other  end  of 

the  couch,  ma. 


Lost 

Little  student  in  the  hall 
Can't  you  find  your  way  at  all? 
Can't  you  find  your  way  to  class? 
You  must  be  a  freshman. 


When  you  are  caught  in  hot  water, 
be  nonchalant — take  a  bath. 

—Old  Maid 


Don't  worry  about  exams,  dear.   You  won't  get  snowed  under" 
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alike.  He  wondered  why  they  had  to 
do  so  much  traveling  to  get  from  one 
place  to  another.  The  place  at  which 
they  arrived  always  looked  exactly 
the  same  as  the  place  they  had  just 
left. 

He  leaned  back  against  the  scratchy 
green  plush  and  closed  his  eyes. 
Emil's  harsh  voice  hammered  insis- 
tently against  him. 

"The  audience  tonight  was  not  as 
responsive  as  it  should  have  been. 
You  are  not  establishing  sufficient 
contact  with  the  audience.  You  must 
give  more  of  yourself  to  them." 

Give  more  of  himself  to  theml 
When  every  night  he  went  out  on 
some  stage  and  poured  out  all  his 
hopes  and  dreams  and  fears  for 
them  to  see  and  examine  and  criti- 
cize. When  he  was  putting  into  his 
music  all  the  longing  and  unhappi- 
ness  that  this  strange  life  was  bring- 
ing to  him. 

"And  I  think  we  must  include  on 
your  program  more  Strauss,  more 
Debussy.  Something  gayer.  There 
has  been  a  feeling  recently,  I'm  sure, 
that  your  programs  were  too  heavy." 

But  how  could  he  play  music  that 
was  light  and  gay  when  his  heart  was 
heavy? 

"And  when  you  are  bowing,  you 
must  smile  more.  Your  smiles  are 
too  light  and  thin-lipped.  You  must 
be  easier,  happier.  The  audience 
likes  to  feel  that  you've  enjoyed  play- 
ing for  them." 

But  he  didn't  enjoy  playing  for 
them!  He  hated  it.  And  how  could 
his  mouth  smile  more  easily?  Smiles 
had  to  come  from  inside,  and  there 
weren't  any  inside  him. 

"Well,  you'd  better  go  to  bed  now. 
We  arrive  in  Minneapolis  at  nine. 
You've  a  press-conference  at  ten. 
Then  lunch  at  the  Woman's  Club — 
you'll  have  to  make  a  short  speech — 
and  after  that  a  couple  of  interviews. 
Tea  in  the  afternoon  with  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Music  League.  I'll  try  to 
find  some  time  after  that  for  you  to 
rest  before  the  concert.  You  must 
play  well  tomorrow  night.  Minne- 
apolis is  an  important  city." 

Emil  was  gone  now,  and  there  was 
quiet.  Except,  of  course,  for  the  con- 
stant clickity-click,   clickity-click  of 


Continued  from  page  5 

the  train  wheels  and  an  occasional 
shrill  blast  from  the  whistle.  He  un- 
dressed quickly  and  slid  between  the 
sheets,  his  hot  skin  grateful  for  their 
coolness. 

After  all,  though,  he  could  not 
sleep.  His  mind  raced  feverishly  back 
and  forth,  back  and  forth,  from  the 
time  now  to  the  time  then.  He  had 
been  so  happy.  Just  the  two  of  them, 
he  and  his  father,  living  in  the  quiet 
little  German  village.  Brother  Emil 
was  away  in  America,  making  his 
fortune.  And  Carl  and  the  old  father 
were  very  happy  living  there  alone. 
In  the  mornings  Carl  went  to  the  vil- 
lage school.  But  the  afternoons,  the 
long,  sunny  afternoons,  he  and  the 
father  had  golden  times  playing  to- 
gether— playing  the  great  old  German 
masters,  Beethoven  and  Bach,  Handel 
and  Brahms. 

It  was  Father  who  had  taught  Carl 
all  he  knew.  He  had  taught  him  well, 
too.  Had  not  Father  been  Concert- 
master  in  the  Kaiser's  own  orches- 
tra in  Berlin  in  the  days  before  the 
War?  He  was  a  fine  musician,  and  he 
had  given  to  Carl  his  great  love  for 
music,  and  he  had  taught  Carl  to 
play  that  music  they  both  loved. 

Yes,  they  were  very  happy,  play- 
ing the  afternoons  away  in  the  sleepy 
little  German  town.  They  hoped  that 
some  day,  when  he  was  older  and 
more  ready  for  it,  Carl  could  go  to 
Berlin  and  obtain  a  position  with  a 
symphony  orchestra  there.  Perhaps 
some  day  he  might  even  be  a  Concert- 
master  himself,  who  could  tell? 

Then  Emil  came  back.  He  had 
made  no  fortune,  but  he  had  great 
tales  to  tell  of  the  fortunes  that  could 
be  made  in  America,  if  one  only  had 
the  secret. 

Carl  never  played  when  Emil  was 
near;  he  was  afraid  Emil  would 
laugh  at  him.  But  one  day,  when  he 
thought  Emil  was  away,  he  was  play- 
ing and  playing  in  the  crowded  little 
living-room,  with  Father  accom- 
panying him  on  the  piano.  After  a 
long  while  they  turned  toward  the 
door  to  find  Emil  standing  there,  a 
strange  light  in  his  eyes. 

It  was  than  that  it  all  began.  Emil 
had  wonderful  plans  for  Carl.  He 
insisted  that  in  America  Carl  could 
make  millions  of  marks  just  by  play- 


ing a  few  concerts.  In  vain  did 
Father  protest  that  Carl  was  far  from, 
ready  for  the  concert  stage;  Emil  in- 
sisted that  the  Americans  would 
think  his  playing  wonderful,  that  it 
was  his  youthful  blond  handsomeness 
they  would  care  about  anyway. 

Things  happened  much  too  quickly 
after  that  for  Carl  to  follow  them 
very  well.  Bewilderedly,  he  found 
himself  at  last  on  a  steamer  bound 
for  America  with  Emil;  Father  was 
left  at  home  in  Germany,  for  "the 
trip  would  be  too  much  for  him."' 

All  this  Carl  remembered  as  he 
lay  there  in  the  bumpy  Pullman 
berth.  All  this,  and  the  hectic  times 
that  had  come  since  then.  The  lean 
days  in  New  York  before  Emil  could 
get  anyone  to  back  them.  The  fright- 
ening moment  of  the  first  concert. 
The  instantaneous  success  that  had 
come.    The  concert  tours. 

America  was  a  long  train  ride. 

Minneapolis  was  just  like  the  last 
city — what  was  it — Detroit?  It  seem- 
ed to  Carl  that  the  same  people  shook 
his  hand,  the  same  faces  blurred  at 
him  from  the  crowded  auditorium. 
They  clapped  politely  when  he  play- 
ed his  beloved  Beethoven  Sonata; 
they  clapped  enthusiastically  when 
he  played  the  Blue  Danube. 

He  couldn't  distinguish  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Woman's  Club  from  the 
president  of  the  Music  League.  And 
he  couldn't  tell  either  of  them  from 
the  large  woman  who  entertained 
them  after  the  concert.  That  didn't 
bother  him,  though;  he  didn't  care. 
He  wanted  only  to  get  away,  to  a 
hotel  room  or  a  train  compartment. 
There  at  least  he  could  be  reasonably 
quiet.  He  wouldn't  have  to  make  po- 
lite answers  to  polite  questions. 

When  they  finally  left  the  large 
woman's  party,  he  asked  Emil, 
"Where  do  we  play  tomorrow  night?" 

"Something  rather  different  this 
time."  Emil  observed.  "We're  booked 
for  a  concert  at  a  university  near 
Chicago.  Just  for  the  students  and 
the  rest  of  the  college  community. 
It  ought  to  be  a  treat  for  you,  after 
all  these  very  large  audiences." 

Carl  reserved  judgment  until  he 
had  seen  the  place  and  played  the 
concert. 

The  audience  had  been  good  to- 
night.   Though   it  was  small,   it  had 
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clapped  generously  and  enthusiastic- 
ally after  each  number.  But  Carl 
still  could  find  no  joy  in  playing  for 
that  audience.  He  felt  always  that 
they — those  faces  in  the  long  straight 
rows  out  there — didn't  really  care 
about  his  music.  They  cared  only 
for  his  name  and  his  youth;  they 
neither  knew  nor  cared  about  what 
he  was  trying  to  say  to  them. 

He  shouldn't  be  so  resentful,  he 
supposed.  They  were  polite  and  they 
were  kind — he  should  be  grateful. 
But  he  never  was,  not  tonight,  nor 
any  other  night. 

As  usual,  he  was  relieved  when  the 
concert  was  at  last  over  and  they 
were  content  to  let  him  go.  Back- 
stage, he  found  the  usual  eager  crowd. 
He  shook  their  hands  and  answered 
their  questions  and  thought,  What  a 
terrible  thing  is  courtesy. 

There  was  one  young  couple,  how- 
ever, who  seemed  different.  They 
hung  back  a  bit  from  the  crowd, 
speaking  quickly  to  each  other,  and 
looking  occasionally  at  him.  Finally, 
when  everyone  else  had  gone,  they 
came  up  to  him.  The  boy  stood  back, 
waiting  for  the  girl  to  take  the  lead. 

She  smiled  shyly,  charmingly,  and 
said,  "We  were  wondering,  Mr.  Mul- 
ler— " 

The  boy  broke  in.  "Because  you're 
young  too,  and  probably  like  to  have 
a  good  time  as  well  as  we  do — "  Then 
he  stopped  short,  abashed. 

"You  see,"  the  girl  went  on,  laugh- 
ing, "we're  having  a  dance  over  in 
the  gym  tonight,  and  we  were  won- 
dering. Bob  and  I,  if  you  mightn't 
like  to  come.  We  should  like  so  much 
to  have  you,  and — and  I  think  it 
would  be  fun  for  you." 

Carl  looked  shyly  at  these  two 
charming  young  Americans,  so  un- 
expectedly good  to  him.  He  didn't 
know  just  what  to  say  to  them.  "I — 
I—" 

The  girl  drew  back  a  little.  "I  sup- 
pose you're  too  tired,"  she  ventured 
doubtfully. 

Quickly  then  Carl  said,  "Oh,  no, 
no!  It  is  not  that.  I  should  like  so 
much  to  come  to  your  dance.  It  is 
only  that — I  will  ask  my  brother." 

But  Emil  frowned  when  Carl  sug- 
gested that  he  would  like  to  accept 
the  invitation. 


"I  think  that  is  quite  unncessary, 
Carl,"  he  said  curtly.  "You  must  get 
back  to  the  hotel  and  get  some  rest. 
Our  train  leaves  early  in  the  morn- 
ing." 

Carl  started  to  say  something  more, 
but  he  stopped.  What  was  the  use? 
He  knew  Emil  would  override  any- 
thing he  said.  He  turned  and  went 
sorrowfully  back  to  the  two  expec- 
tant young  people. 


"Hey,  you!  Gimme  back  my  coffee" 

"I  am — so  sorry,"  he  said,  and 
meant  it,  "but  my  brother  says  that 
I  must  not.  I — I  would  have  liked  it." 

"Oh,"  exclaimed  the  girl  softly, 
"I  am  sorry.  We  wanted  so  much  to 
have  you  come."  She  looked  at  him 
regretfully. 

"Well,  but  look,"  the  boy  protested 


earnestly,  "why  don't  you  come  any- 
way? I  mean — well,  after  all,  your 
brother  doesn't  run  you,  does  he?" 

Carl  stared  at  him  in  surprise.  Not 
do  what  Emil  had  told  him  he  must 
do?  But — but — and  suddenly  he  said, 
"Yes.   Yes,  I  will  come.   Thank  you." 

After  all,  he  was  of  age,  was  he 
not?  It  was  his  own  life,  wasn't  it? 
Surely  he  did  not  always  have  to 
obey  Emil.  He  felt  very  wild  and 
reckless. 

"Oh,  I'm  gladi"  The  girl  linked  her 
arm  in  his.  "Come  along  right  now. 
No,  don't  worry  about  your  clothes," 
she  said,  as  Carl  glanced  down  at  his 
black  and  white  stiffness;  "the  girls 
will  love  you  in  those  tails." 

The  three  of  them  walked  gayly 
out  of  the  dimly  lit  auditorium.  Carl 
felt  a  little  frightened,  but  very  ex- 
cited. 

The  dance  floor  was  already  crowd- 
ed when  they  got  there.  Carl  stared 
at  the  brightly-dressed,  rhythmically 
moving  figures.  How  strange  Ameri- 
can dancing  was!  And  how  different 
from  the  way  they  danced  in  his  na- 
tive village.  He  turned  to  Sally, 
whose  name  he  had  learned  on  the 
way  over. 

"I  cannot  dance  like  that,"  he  said 
doubtfully.  "That  is  not  the  way  we 
danced." 

Sally  laughed.  "Oh,  you'll  learn 
easily  enough.  It's  not  hard.  Come 
along,  I'll  show  you."  She  smiled  at 
Bob  and  led  Carl  to  a  somewhat  less 
crowded  corner  of  the  floor. 

It  was  not  too  hard,  Carl  found. 
He  was  clumsy  at  first,  but  it  was  not 
long  before  he  found  himself  mov- 
ing with  a  comparative  ease.  He  en- 
joyed very  much  this  strange  sensa- 
tion of  holding  a  girl  close  in  his 
arms.  It  excited  him,  stirred  in  him 
feelings  he  had  never  known.  He 
would  have  been  quite  content  to 
dance  all  the  evening  with  Sally. 
ii  But  she  evidently  had  no  thought 
of  letting  him  do  that,  for  as  soon  as 
she  felt  he  could  take  care  of  himself 
on  the  floor,  she  began  introducing 
him  to  other  young  men  and  women 
at  the  dance.  The  boys  shook  his 
hand  cordially,  and  the  girls  seemed 
very  thrilled  to  meet  him.  Sally 
maneuvered  capably,  and  soon  he 
found  himself  dancing  with  one  after 
another  of  these  pretty  American 
Please  turn  to  page  30 
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Mimeographing    •    Multigrapliing 
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Nocturne 


>ln$wer  to 
WHAT  PROFESSOR? 

DR.  WARD   V.  EVANS 


Class  of  1910 

When  you  said  you  loved  me 

As  you  did  so  long  ago 

You  didn't  know  you  thrilled  me 

For,  my  dear,  how  could  you  know? 

You  didn't  know  you  thrilled  me 

That  my  heart  went  winging  back 

To  distant  days  when  both  our  minds 

Ran  on  a  single  track 

To  days  when  words  as  those  from 

you 
Meant  sunlight,  music,  stars 
To  days  when  just  a  smile  from  you 
Could  melt  the  strongest  bars 
Yet  when  you  said  you  loved  me 
Thinking  I  might  still  care 
I  only  thrilled  to  long  ago 
Before  you  lost  your  hair! 

Mike  Murnighan 


Number,  Pleeze 

She  has  a  queer  way  of  getting 
even    with    the    telephone    company. 

She  uses  my  car  to  knock  down 
their   poles.  — Punch  Bowl 


girls.  They  all  looked  very  pretty  to 
Carl. 

They  all  said  very  much  the  same 
thing  to  him,  too.  They  had  enjoyed 
his  concert  so  much,  and  they  were 
tremendously  thrilled  to  be  dancing 
with  such  a  famous  personage,  and 
was  he  enjoying  the  dance,  and  did 
he  like  America,  and  wasn't  it  excit- 
ing to  be  so  famous  so  young.  Scarce- 
ly a  pause  for  breath,  and  Carl  for 
answer  had  only  to  nod  his  head  and 
smile. 

But  he  did  not  find  their  sameness 
monotonous,  or  annoying.  On  the 
contrary,  he  thought  only  of  how 
kind  and  how  charming  they  all  were. 
They,  along  with  the  generous  smiles 
thrown  him  by  the  young  men,  gave 
him  the  most  wonderful  and  novel 
sense  of  belonging.  He  fitted  into  this 
group;  they  accepted  him  and  liked 
him.  He  had  not  felt  like  this  since 
Emil  had  taken  him  away  from  the 
little  German  village. 

As  he  danced  with  each  girl,  how- 
ever, Carl  thought  most  of  Sally.  He 
looked  for  her  eagerly  as  she  brought 
up  each  new  nice  girl  for  him  to 
dance  with.  Yes,  they  were  all  nice, 
but  Sally,  with  the  boy.  Bob.  had 
been  so  particularly  good  to  him. 
They  had  brought  him  here;  they 
had  been  most  kind  to  him;  and  he 
felt  sure  Sally  was  nicer  than  any 
other  girl  here. 

So  he  was  disappointed  as  he  look- 
ed about  and  could  not  find  her.  One 
of  the  American  boys  had  touched  his 
shoulder  and  taken  from  his  arms 
the  girl  he  was  dancing  with.  Carl 
was  a  bit  surprised,  but  he  supposed 
it  merely  another  strange  American 
custom,  so  he  thanked  the  girl  polite- 
ly and  began  to  look  for  Sally. 

She  did  not  seem  to  be  anywhere 
on  the  dance  floor,  but  he  felt  sure 
she  would  seek  him  out  in  a  moment. 
He  need  not  worry;  Sally  would  be 
with  him  again  soon.  He  decided 
to  step  outside  a  moment  for  a  breath 
of  air. 

Ho  stood  in  the  cool  night  breeze, 
thinking  of  the  good  time  he  was 
having,  and  of  these  so  good  Ameri- 
cans. Thinking  these  pleasant 
thoughts,  he  suddenly  became  aware 
of  someone  else  who  had  sought  the 
night's  coolness.  Over  across  the 
walk  two  figures  stood  clasped  close 
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together  in  the  darkness  of  a  large 
tree.  Carl  smiled,  amused.  Ameri- 
cans were  so  affectionate!  Like  young 
puppies,  he  thought. 

Clouds  moved,  and  the  moon  shone 
brightly.  Carl  saw  then  that  the  two 
figures  were  Bob — and  Sally. 

A  lump  in  his  throat  then.  Sally. 
Oh,  it  was  clear  enough  now.  He  had 
been  very  foolish.  He  didn't  belong. 
They  were  kind  to  him,  these  young 
Americans,  but  he  didn't  belong. 
There  was  George  and  Sue,  Johnny 
and  Mary — there  was  Bob  and  Sally. 
But  no  room  for  Carl.  How  could 
there  be?  He  laughed  ruefully,  and 
the  laugh  broke  in  the  middle. 

Somehow,  he  went  inside,  to  stand 
and  stare  blindly  at  the  happy  danc- 
ers. 

In  a  moment  Sally  was  at  his  side 
again.  He  smiled  at  her  as  well  as 
he  could. 

"T  think  I  must  go  now,  Sally."  he 
said.  "My  brother  will  be  worried. 
But  it  has — it  has  been  fun." 

Emil  was  angry,  of  course,  coldly 
angry.  However,  he  said  little  to 
Carl.  Only,  in  the  days  that  followed, 
Carl  observed  a  renewed  vigilance  on 
his  part,  a  greater  censorship  of  those 
whom  Carl  should  meet.  Carl  cared 
little.    What  did  it  matter? 

He  played  concert  after  concert, 
living  dully  between.  After  one  of 
those  concerts,  a  review  was  pub- 
lished which  showed  its  author  to  be 
more  penetrating  than  most.  It  said: 
"There  is  loneliness  in  Carl  Muller's 
music.    Loneliness,  and  resignation." 


Up-Sa  Daisy 

Woman  (aboard  ship) — Oh.  Cap- 
tain. I'm  so  sick.  I  don't  know  what 
to  do. 

Captain — Don't  worry  lady.  You'll 
do  it. 

Telephony 

When  two  people  are  thinking  the 
same  thing  it's  often  called  mental 
telepathy — sometimes  it's  plain  em- 
barrassment. • — Punch  Bowl 


Reely? 

"Let  me  go,  let  me  go." 
"Why  should  I  let  you  go?" 
"I'm   a   little    film    and   I   want   to 
be  released."  ■ — Punch  Bowl 
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He  Won  His  Education 

started  answering  them  when  they 
first  came  in,  but  soon  he  was 
snowed  under.  Then  too,  answers 
to  letters  that  Henry  received 
would  have  been  difficult  even  for 
Dale  Carnegie. 

One  pathetic  housewife  writes: 
"The  six  cans  of  tuna  fish  men- 
tioned in  the  enclosed  clipping  from 
the  home  town  paper  is  what 
prompted  me  to  write  you.  As  to 
date,  tuna  fish  seems  to  be  the  only 
reward  I  receive  for  my  efforts  in 
many  contests  and  the  family  is  get- 
ting a  wee  bit  tired  of  eating  it,  so 
I  wondered  if  you  would  spare  a 
few  moments  of  your  valuable  time 
to  drop  a  few  hints  as  to  the  secrets 
of  winning  some   other   contest." 

Another  13  year  old  girl  begs  Hen- 
ry to  write  a  winning  statement  for 
her.  She  is  entering  the  contest  be- 
cause she  wants  a  guitar.  Another 
letter  writer  wants  to  win  a  contest 
so  she  can  make  an  Alaskan  expedi- 
tion. 

Letters  come  from  all  types, 
classes  and  ages.  He  has  even  re- 
ceived one  from  a  60  year  old  in- 
valid who  has  taught  herself  to  type. 
She  says:  "I  tried  so  hard  on  Oxy- 
dol  and  Camay  contests,  material- 
ly damaging  my  food  budget  to  buy 
stamps  and  soap  but  Proctor  and 
Gamble  don't  know  I'm  living." 
Then  she  proceeds  to  ask  Henry  for 
advice  on  winning  contests.  A  post- 
script says:  "I  got  the  Tuna  fish 
also.      6    cans    last    week." 

Letters  assume  other  tones  than 
advice  -  seeking.  Sometimes  they 
give  advice.  One  woman  tells  Hen- 
ry with  some  heat:  "When  I  saw 
your  write-up  in  the  paper  I  did  so 
want  to  warn  you  about  publicity. 
I  know  one  feels  quite  elated  over 
winning,  but  it's  FATAL  to  adver- 
tise it.  Certain  sponsors  and  radio 
advertising  agencies  keep  a  list  of 
BIG   winners   and   black   list   them." 

She  continues  in  her  two-page 
typed  letter  to  say:  "Most  people 
who  do  NOT  win  become  jealous  of 
those  who  do  and  they  stoop  so  low 
as  to  warn  judges  and  sponsors 
about  a  winner.  One  successful 
contestant  was  so  pestered  with  de- 
mands and  threats  for  money  that 
she  had  to  have  a  blind  phone  num- 
ber and  even  a  body  guard  for  a 
while." 

Then,   of  course,   Henry   has   been 
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bothered  by  book  agents  who  want 
to  sell  him  books  like  "1001  Ways 
to  Make  Money."  However,  20 
year  old  Henry  Shull,  now  an  ad- 
vertising junior  in  the  School  of 
Commerce,  has  been  quite  fortun- 
ate in  getting  through  school  by  us- 
ing the  term  paper  technique  for 
winning  contests. 

He  often  uses  the  New  York 
Times  Index,  Reader's  Guide  and 
various  encyclopaedias  in  his  con- 
testing research.  Usually  he  ad- 
apts his  entry  to  the  type  of  contest. 
This  has  proved  disastrous  in  a  mi- 
nor way.  Henry  has  recently  won 
two  pairs  of  silk  stockings  and  is 
quite  upset  over  the  matter.  He 
will  assure  you,  however,  that  con- 
tests can  only  be  won  with  the  co- 
operation of  the  home.  At  present 
his  mother  has  saved  40  Oxydol  box 
tops  for  him  and  15  Crisco  wrap- 
pers. 

In  the  next  several  months  Hen- 
ry Shull  may  make  the  trip  to  New 


York  to  appear  on  the  "We,  the 
People"  program.  Such  is  the  ca- 
reer started  by  one  mother  one 
bright  morning  in  Dallas,  Texas, 
when  she  realized  that  somebody 
had  to  win  contests  and  it  was  also 
about  time  that  Henry  stopped  beat- 
ing up  the  neighbors'   kids. 


Tight  Fit 

House  Resident:  1  thought  you 
said  there  were  only  clothes  in  that 
trunk. 

High  guy:  Sure!  That's  only  my 
night  cap. 


Charmed,  I'm  Sure! 

Hooker:  What  would  you  say  to 
a  girl  who  kissed  every  man  she 
meets? 

Hooked:    Pleased    to    meet   you. 


Well,  Well! 

Airy  Active:   My  father  is  sending 
me  abroad  this  year. 

Eager    Egg:    Blonde    or    Brunette? 


"Got  two  nickels  for  a  dime?" 


Robert  Cowan 
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Pifttei/Hf 

IN    THE    PURPLE'S 
PAST   AND    PRESENT 

By  Richard   Hedblom 

The  freshman  re- 
porter, ad-solici- 
tor, or  general 
handy-man  around 
the  offices  of  N.U. 
campus  publica- 
tions doesn't  very 
often  get  a  clear 
or  a  complete  answer  when  he  one 
day  finds  himself  alone  for  a 
moment  with  a  "big-shot"  editor 
and  pops  the  big  question,  ''Mr. 
Editor,  what  can  I  expect  to  get  out 
of  working  hard  for  four  years  on 
the  paper?  Will  there  be  a  chance 
for  me  to  snatch  a  few  extra  dollars 
in  my  senior  year  to  steer  off  the 
campus  sheriff  if  I  toil  long  and 
hard  and  always  do  what  you  tell 
me?" 

IT  REALLY  PAYS 

And  the  beginners  don't  get  much 
of  a  reply  because,  generally  speak- 
ing, students  at  N.  U.  don't  know 
facts  like  these:  that  The  Daily 
Northwestern  pays  each  of  its 
six  executive  editors  salaries  rang- 
ing between  $300  and  $160  per  year 
for  handling  most  of  the  responsi- 
bility and  a  fair  share  of  the  work 
connected  with  putting  an  eight- 
or  twelve-page  newspaper  in  the 
hands  of  a  majority  of  Evanston 
campus  students — and  about  one- 
tenth  of  the  Chicago  campus  p  e  r- 
sons — four  days  a  week,  every  week 
in  the  semester. 

BONUS,  TOO 

Nor  do  they  realize  that  two 
Purple  Parrot  workers,  the  editor 
and  business  manager,  are  rewarded 
to  the  tune  of  about  $150  to  $200  per 
year  for  plenty  of  hard  work  in  their 
job  of  telling  the  University  what  life 
on  campus  is  like.  Then,  too,  the  edi- 
tor and  business  manager  of  Syllabus 
each  earn  $300  a  year  for  their  gar- 
gantuan task  of  cajoling  scampering 
juniors  into  returning  picture  proofs 
on  time,  straining  overworked  brains 
for  flashy  captions  and  cutlines, 
and  beseeching  printers  to  "please 
get  this  proof  back  by  Monday  at 
the    latest."      On    both    publications, 


bonuses    may   be    allowed    for    espe- 
cially good  work. 

BOSS  MEN 

"■Who's  behind  all  these  publica- 
tions, how  are  their  activities  coor- 
dinated, and  who  foots  the  bills?" 
are  questions  that  bring  many  re- 
plies but  few  facts  for  the  be- 
wildered embryonic  journalist  as 
he  questions  his  superiors — some  of 
whom  may  be  just  as  bewildered 
and  as  embryonic  as  the  beginner. 
The  Northwestern  Board  of  Publi- 
cations, incorporated  as  the  Stu- 
dents Publishing  company,  directs, 
backs  up,  controls,  experiments  with, 
and  has  the  "say"  on  all  N.  U.  student 
publications.  Seven  members  com- 
prise the  board — three  faculty  mem- 
bers, three  students,  and  one  alumnus. 
This  year  the  following  are  represen- 


"Good  Heavens!    I  forgot  the  map" 

tatives:  faculty — Dr.  Ward  'V.  Evans 
(chairman  of  the  board),  Assistant 
Dean  Frederick  Heidbrink,  and  Dr. 
Walter  K.  Smart;  students — Myron 
Chevlin  of  the  Student  Governing 
board.  Arch  Turpin  of  the  Senior 
Class  commission,  and  Jess  Cobb 
(student  at  large);  alumnus — Phil 
Erbes  (selection  of  this  representa- 
tive based  on  previous  experience 
with  publications).  T.  A.  Berch- 
told,  graduate  manager  and  f  u  1 1- 
tinie  employee  of  the  Publications 
board,  handles  day-by-day  details 
of  the  Students  Publishing  com- 
pany, and  Roland  E.  Wolseley  of  the 
Journalism  School  faculty  is  tech- 
nical adviser  for  the  three  publica- 
tions. Dean  Kenneth  Olson  of  the 
School  of  Journalism  is  an  ex-officio 
member   of   the   board. 

Each    year    the    board    makes    i  t  s 
decisions    for    appointments    to    the 


pay  jobs  from  among  those  peti- 
tioners who  are  found  after  exten- 
sive investigation  to  be  best  quali- 
fied for  the  different  positions  o  n 
the  basis  of  previous  experience, 
scholastic  record,  and  suitable  ref- 
erences. Appointees  are  directly 
responsible  to  the  board  for  efficient 
and  capable  handling  of  the  jobs, 
but  are  given  complete  freedom  in 
selection  of  non-paid  staff  members 
and  in  methods  of  administration.  It 
is  through  their  capable  or  inefficient 
management  that  the  Students  Pub- 
lishing company  is  or  is  not  able  to 
be    financially    self-supporting. 

DIRECTORY 

Although  by  title  the  Publications 
Board  has  supervision  over  all  cam- 
pus publications  involving  student 
management,  it  does  not  directly 
supervise  several  other  of  the  N.  U. 
enterprises.  The  Student  Directory, 
an  annual  listing  of  all  student  and 
faculty  members  on  the  Evanston 
campus,  is  sponsored  by  the  Student 
Governing  board — which  this  year  is 
paying  the  editor  a  straight  salary  of 
$75,  and  is  giving  the  business  man- 
ager a  commission  basis  of  five  per 
cent  on  total  advertising  up  to  $600 
and  six  per  cent  on  all  over  that 
amount.  Solicitors  for  the  Directory 
— as  is  true  on  the  Parrot  and  The 
Daily  as  well — get  ten  per  cent  on 
all  old  ads  and  slightly  over  that  on 
new  ones.  The  Governing  board, 
which  employs  Earl  Reinke  as  ex- 
ecutive secretary,  emphasizes  that 
the  salaries  and  percentages  are 
given  as  a  recognition  of  capable 
handling  of  responsibilit}^  The 
board  also  publishes  the  weekly 
campus  Service  Bulletin.  The  "N" 
Book,  which  has  appeared  spas- 
modically as  an  annual  during  N.  U.'s 
history,  is  under  sponsorship  of  the 
Northwestern  Y.M.C.A. 


Reaction 

Jo:  How  did  you  feel  when  you  saw 
your  girl  friend  kissing  that  other 
fellow? 

Mo:   Chagrined. 

Jo:   How  did  she  act? 

Mo:    She  grinned. 


Never  a  Question 

Shopper:  I  want  a  nice  pair  of  gloves 

for  my  son. 
Clerk:  White  kid? 
Shopper:   Sir! 
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You  Will  Assure  Yourself  a  Place  Among 
the  Best  Dressed  Men  on  Campus 

In  this  outfit  which  has  definitely  gained  the  well  Informed  college  man's 
acceptance.  With  this  velvet  vest  with  brass  buttons,  rough  imported  Eng- 
lish tweed  jacket,  and  covert  cloth  slacks  you  will  combine  the  best  Ideas 
of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  with  the  smartest  American  campus  styles. 

Drury  Lane  tweed  jacket  $35 

Other  wool  sport  jackets,  $15  and  up  i 

Covert  cloth  slacks    $7.95 

Other  all  wool  slacks,  $6.50  and  up 

The  velvet  vest  with  brass  buttons  $8.50 

Carson  Pirie  Scott  &  Co 


Let  up  befi)reyournetves get  Tired,  Tense 


GREYHOUND 

Swift,  graceful,  and  remarka- 
bly wise.  Ancient  Egyptian  and 
Greek  royalty  stamped  him  as 
a  symbol  of  aristocracy.  Dis- 
tinguished lines  and  proud 
bearing  can  be  found  on 
Egyptian  carvings  dating  to 
3500  B.C.  Racing  has  made 
this  breed  popular  in  the  US. 


IT'S  thrilling  to  'natch  the  flashing  grevhound  in  full  flight. 
But  it's  iniportatit  to  note  that  when  the  race  is  over  he 
resti — as  the  grevhound  above  is  doing  now.  Though  the 
dog's  highlv  keved  nervous  system  closelv  resembles  our  own, 
the  dog  relaxes  instinctively !  Life  as  it  is  todav  leads  //.(  to 
ignore  fatigued  nerves.  We  carry  on  despite  increasing  tension, 
strain.  Be  kind  to  vour  nerves  if  you  want  them  to  be  kind  to 
you.  Pause  a  while,  now  and  then.  LET  UP— LIGHT  UP  A 
CAMEL!  Let  the  frequent  enjovment  of  Camel's  mild,  ripe 
tobaccos  help  you  take  life  more  calmly,  pleasantly,  profitably! 

These   busy,  happy   folks   give   their   nerves   a 
chance  —  they  "Let  up  —  l^^ght  up  a  Camel' 


SALESMAN  JOHN  K.  SPEER  finds  Cam- 
els good  partners  in  his  business. 
"On  my  job,  I  can't  afford  tense 
nerves,"  says  Mr.  Speer,  "so  I  ease 
nerve  strain  often.  I  let  up  and  light 
up  a  Camel.  A  pause  and  a  Camel 
gives  me  a  swell  sense  of  well-being." 


X-RAY  TECHNICIAN  Audrey  D.  Covert 
says:  "My  work  requires  great  con- 
centration. Naturally,  it's  a  strain 
on  the  nerves.  My  simple,  pleasant 
method  for  avoiding  ragged,  upset 
nerves  is  to  rest  now  and  then, 
and  let  up  and   light   up  a   Camel." 


PIP  you 

know: 


—  that  tobacco  is  rem.irkably  sensitive  to  mois- 
ture ?  That  at  one  stage,  practically  all  the  mois- 
ture is  removed  from  cigarette  tobacco,  and  just 
the  proper  amount  restored  for  manufacturing 
purposes.""  That  there  are  more  than  40  huge  air- 
conditioning  machines  where  Camels  are  made? 
Camel  spends  millions  to  preserve  the  milJness 
and  richness  of  finer,  more  expensive  tobaccos. 


lerup.^ 
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LIGHT  UP  A  CAMEL! 

Smokers   find   Camel's   Cosdier   Tobaccos   are   SOOTHING   TO   THE   NERVES 


\ 


